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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Correction. 


In the article entitled “Two Views of General Otis,” given in this depart- 
men March 2s, we quoted the Seattle Hera/d’'s characterization of the mili- 
tary-governor of the Philippines as “the American Weyle1.” There are two 
generals by the name of Otis at Manila, Elwell S.,the military-governor, 
and Harrison G., a brigadier-general in the service. Zhe Heraild’s edito- 
rial purported to refer entirely to General Elwell S., the military-governor, 
but it is evident that the editor confused the two Otises in his indictment. 
In response toa question regarding this matter, the editor of 7he Herald 
telegraphs to THE LITERARY DIGEST: “Except paragraph ending ‘ work- 
men’s rights’ all editorial truthfully applied to Elwell S.; paragraph noted, 
to H, G.” 





FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


ROM the date of the first open conflict, on February 4, until 
March 25—a period of seven weeks—the United States 
forces in the Philippines were engaged in protecting the city of 
Manila. In the accomplishment of this purpose, a zone of terri- 
tory roundabout, within a radius of about six miles, was cleared 
of Filipinos by military and naval movements combined. Ac- 
cording to press despatches, the American cordon thus established 
was about twenty miles long, on an arc roughly described within 
the insurgent positions at Caloocan and the neighborhood of Pasig 
onthe map. Reports from Manila (subject to censorship) indi- 
cated that our troops never suffered defeat during these move- 
ments, which;culminated in dashes by General Wheaton’s “ flying 
brigade,” before which the Filipinos retreated with heavy losses. 
hen came news of a change of military plan, which was put in 
operation on March 25. General Ludlow’s forces were left to 
take care of the region south of Manila adjacent to Pasig. Pro- 
tection of Manila, including the outlying water-works, was main- 
‘ tained by another division. A third division, under command of 
General McArthur, began an advance northeast in order to cut 
through the insuzgent.linesjand by a reverse movement “box 
up” a wing of the insurgent army within a triangle, the base of 
Which was formed by the bay and was commanded by ships of 





our fleet. The projected triangle included Malabon, a Filipino 
base of operations, and the town of Polo, where they had estab- 
lished a position. When General McArthur’s forces, however, 
attempted the reverse movement from Novaliches, they found the 
swampy jungle country of such a character that they struck south 
instead of north of Polo, and the wing of Aguinaldo’s army was 
able to retreat northward after engagements which could not be 
called decisive. ‘Thereafter the United States troops moved in 
pursuit along the line of railroad, which extends to Malolos and 
perhaps one hundred miles beyond, and on March 31, six days 
after the beginning of the advance, our forces had taken full pos- 
session of Malolos, up to that period the seat of Aguinaldo’s gov- 
ernment. ‘The Filipinos had set fire to part of the town, pursuing 
their customary tactics, and it was reported that Aguinaldo and 
his government had gone into the mountains two days before the 
capture of the town. This aggressive campaign was thought to 
have scattered and demoralized the Filipinos, and, in view of the 
proximity of the rainy season, to have nearly ended present ac- 
tive operations on the part of the United States troops. 

Some representative home opinions of the two-months’ cam- 
paign and its bearing upon the Philippine situation are appended : 


Sacrifices and Liberty.—‘In ancient days all great events were 
begun by solemn sacrifices, and the rule seemsstill in force. The 
natives about Manila, like Abraham, are offering their first-born, 
and where the pale race is forging its way, there, too, are dead and 
wounded in pitiable profusion. But that is ‘the white man’s 
burden,’ and until the world is softened and exalted those things 
are bound to be. The justification for our nation in this is that it 
was not a lust for conquest and spoils that sent our boys away to 
fight and suffer, and, if needs be, die; it was that a merciless 
despotism might be broken; it really was an answer to prayers 
that in a.strange language for centuries have been ascending, the 
burden of which was: ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ and the 
struggle must continue until the misguided creatures there shall 
have had their eyes bathed enough in blood to cause their visions 
to be cleared, and to understand that not only is resistance use- 
less, but that those whom they are now holding as enemies have 
no purpose toward them except to consecrate their land to liberty 
and to open for them a way to happiness, to education, and to 


‘enable them to possess their country and to enjoy all the fruits of 


their own toil; all the honors that may come of their honest exer- 
tions. That is the public presentation of the case. There is an- 
other side to it, which shows that the white man’s burden is not 
confined to those on the battle line in the far East. There are 
pale women, mothers. wives, sisters, sweethearts, in Utah, in 
Oregon, in California, in Montana, in Washington, in Colorado, 
in Idaho, in Kansas, in Nebraska, in many another State, who 
dread to pick up the moyzing paper, lest its news may break their 
hearts. This has been the white women’s burden since before 
Thymbra, or Marathon, or Salamis was fought, and every ad- 
vance of the world has been sanctified by women’s tears, every 
signal station along the bloody trail of civilization has mixed 
with the cement in its columns, the blood that has oozed from the 
aching hearts of sad-browed women, whose burdens were none 
theless hard to bear tho their outcries were smothered. For their 
sakes, for the sake of the gallant men upon the fighting line, let 
us hope that the sacrifices are about over; that the night is al- 
most ready to give place to a dawn which will be filled with peace 
and to awaken in millions of hearts the songs of gratitude and 
joy."—The Tribune (Ind.), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Legree and McKinley.—“ There was a book once which was 
eminently popular with the Republican Party, so popular, indeed, 
as to bealmost the political Bible of our Northern fellow citizens. 
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We refer to‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ In that book the character of 
the Southern planter and slave-owner was supposed to be typified 
in the person of a human monster named Legree. If this man 
bought a slave, and that slave happened to have a love for liberty 
and independence, Legree was supposed to be perfectly capable 
of torturing him, hunting him with bloodhounds, and even put- 
ting him to death. For the consideration of $20,000,000 Mr. 
McKinley claims to have acquired by purchase absolute — 
of sovereignty and control over some eight millions of human 
beings, inhabitants of the Philippines. These people, native to 
the soil, refuse to recognize their new master, and evince a pref- 
erence for /hezr liberty and independence. For this Mr. McKin- 
ley hunts them, not with bloodhounds, but with American sol- 
diers, worthy of a nobler employment, He burns their villages, 
devastates their fields, slaughters them daily. In what respect 
does Mr. McKinley differ from Legree, unless, indeed, that 
which would be a crime in an individual, visited upon the person 
of a single offending slave, becomes excusable in the ruler of mil- 
lions when visited upon a few thousand of brown men in a distant 
land? Look at it as we may, it is impossible that history will not 
hold President McKinley responsible for all the present carnival 
of blood in the Philippines. 

“But for the President’s persistency in requiring, through his 
facile and subservient commissioners at Paris, the cession of the 
Philippines as an indispensable condition of peace with Spain, 
we should to-day be at peace with allthe world. Our brave regu- 
lars, after their services and their triumphs in Cuba, would not 
be sacrificing their health and their lives in the distant Philip- 
pines. Our brave volunteers, enlisted for the war against Spain, 
would not be engaged in another and cruel war against the Fili- 
pinos. Our sailors would be relieved from their long tour of diffi- 
cult and dangerous service in tropical seas. And still the question 
remains, what is it all for, this daily record of bloodshed? Is it 
to gratify the ambition of McKinley to be known among the de- 
stroyers of mankind, a conqueror by proxy, or the greed of his 
associates, who find a profit in war and coin money out of human 
suffering ?”— The Sun (/nd.), Baltimore. 


Heroic in a Good Cause.—“ The American people are proud 
of their army in the Philippines. Hitherto the interest in its 
work may not have been as keen as that with which the operations 
around Santiago were followed, for the scene of the fighting is far 
distant, and it is more difficult to follow the movements of the 
troops. But every story of American gallantry and endurance 
flashed over the wires shows that the same great qualities that 
have always marked our army shine forth in the troops fighting 
the country’s battles in the Philippines. They are doing their 
work in the good, old American way, are brave in action, un- 
daunted in the face of discouragement, and heroically patient 
under difficulties. The result, of course, can not be in doubt, 
but the country will hope that it may be brought about as speed- 
ily as possible and with small loss of life. For, tho we honor the 
bravery of our soldiers, regulars and volunteers, we must all re- 
gret the sacrifices which they are called on to make. But they are 
fighting in a good cause, and the world will be the better for the 
work that they are now doing so brilliantly." 7he News (/nd.), 
Indianapolzs. 


Filipino Bravery.—‘‘ The soldiers who served Aguinaldo had 
the advantage of fighting on the defensive and of knowing the 
country better than the Americans. The climate was also in 
their favor. But the difference in the losses sustained shows that 
they were essentially overmatched. Few natives of semi-civilized 
or savage countries would have stood their ground so well, under 
like conditions. Nothing more can be asked of men, as a test of 
courage, than their willingness to fight until they die, and it is 
clear that many of the Malays in Luzon have been ready for that 
supreme test of bravery. 

“It is evident that the fighting powers of the Filipinos were 
much underestimated at first by the American officers who held 
commands in Manila. Theirstubborn resistance tothe Spaniards 
was too largely attributed to the inefficiency of the Spanish sol- 
diers. It seems rather to have been due tothe courage and natu- 
tal prowess of the Filipinos themselves. The Spanish infantry 
proved at Santiago that it could do deadly work in battle, and the 
losses of the Filipinos in their last rebellion against Spain were 
very heavy. 

“All this goes to show that the solid resistance which they have 
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made to the advance of the American army has not been an ex- 
ceptional manifestation of bravery. It is a sample of the quality 
of the natives as fighting-men. But no tribes in the Filipino 
stage of development can defeat such soldiers as the men who 
serve under General Otis, especially if they are not equally armed. 

“No matter how bravely Aguinaldo’s troops behave, their de- 
feat is inevitable, always. ‘The sooner they learn that lesson the 
less bloodshed will darken the future of the Philippine Islands.” 
—The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 


Diplomacy and Punitive Expeditions.—‘‘ From reports that 
come to us from Manila it appears the Filipinos have had sense 
enough to learn already the difference between an American and 
a Spanish force. In the earlier fights the insurgents stood their 
ground with some firmness, and in one or twoinstances even took 
the offensive and attacked our lines with noother arms than bows 
and arrows. They have now abandoned tactics of that kind and 
are fighting like fleas on the jump. Theysnap at us in one place, 
and when we reach for them they are somewhere else. 

“As a consequence of these tactics on the part of the insurgents 
our troops have been compelled to resort to what are known as 
‘punitive expeditions ’—that is to say, detachments are sent out to 
destroy property when they can not find the enemy. Thus we 
are told that a recent expedition, after having scattered a band of 
Filipinos, proceeded to burn five miles of huts and to destroy all 
the rice in the storehouses and the growing crops in the fields. 

“Punitive tactics are very effective in civilized countries and in 
the temperate zone, but are considerably less so among semi- 
barbarians in the tropics, The Filipino is not much dismayed by 
the destruction of his bamboo hut, for he can build another with- 
out any cost for raw material and with no labor except that of his 
wife and children. Neither does he care much for his fields ina 
land where nature affords an abundant supply of vegetable food, 
and where, owing to the climate, the amount of food required to 
sustain life is very little. 

“For these reasons it is probable the settlement of the Philip- 
pine imbroglio will depend more upon the commissioners sent out 
by the President than upon thearmy. It isnoted that the natives 
have been more impressed by the kind treatment accorded to pris- 
oners taken in battle than by the valor of our troops or the dead- 
liness of our arms. When it is clearly impressed upon them that 
we do not mean to reduce them to such a condition of wretched- 
ness as that imposed by Spanish rule they will probably be willing 
to listen to reason and accept our government peacefully as long 
as we remain in the islands. 

“In the mean time it is certain that in our dealings with a peo- 
ple whom Kipling has described as ‘half savage and half child’ 
we shall have to humor them a good deal. Punishment for any 
attack upon our lines must of course be swift and sharp. It will 
never doto let them get the impression in their minds that we can 
not whip them. At the same time it is going to be so hard to 
catch the villains in order to whip them that aconsiderable amount 
of coaxing will be judicious in the interests of economy.”— 7he 
Call (Rep.), San Francisco. 


The Capture of Malolos.—“ The capture of Malolos, the capi- 
tal of the Philippine insurgents, and the flight of Aguinaldo and 
his followers mark another highly important, but not conclusive, 
stage in the operations of the American army of occupation. 
Happily, the American loss in the advance upon the town was 
small. It was evident that Aguinaldo had prepared to evacuate 
his capital and had no hope of repelling the American assault. 
The escape of Aguinaldo is to be regretted, and we may look for 
harassing, desultory warfare in the mountains of Luzon until the 
head of the insurrection falls into our hands. Notwithstanding 
the failure tosecure the elusive leader of the insurgents, the occu- 
pation of Malolos gives a certain prestige to General Otis’s plan 
of campaign. It will undoubtedly weaken Aguinaldo’s authority. 
Apparently his army is about to dissolve into predatory, guerilla 
bands, capable of indefinite annoyance until they are gradually 
captured and disarmed. ‘The surrender of Aguinaldo and his 
command is among the possibilities, but it is scarcely to be 
hoped for at this stage of affairs. It is said there are some indi- 
cations that several of the northern provinces of Luzon contain 
many malcontents dissatisfied with Aguinaldo’s rule. Defections 
of this nature are likely to occur when it becomes more widely 
known that the insurgent capital has fallen. If the insurgents 
transfer their operations to the mountain retreats it is intimated 
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that an attempt will be made to dislodge them with native forces. 
The American troops are exceedingly active in all directions 
around Manila. ‘The capture of Malolos is only an important in- 
cident of the campaign. The pressure upon the insurgents will 
not be relaxed. In a short time it will be known whether the 
evasive Aguinaldo will withdraw to the mountains or not. The 
success of the Cuban insurgents in keeping up a long struggle 
against the Spaniards was due largely to the inability of the latter 
to capture the important leaders. The American army move- 
ments in Luzon are infinitely more active and effective than were 
those of the Spaniards in Cuba and in the Philippines, but the 
desired pacificaiton of Luzon will not be quite assured while 
Aguinaldo is at large. He has proven masterly in retreat. The 
capture of Aguinaldo would be worth more to us as a military 
stroke than the devastation of aprovince. Aguinaldo’s real capi- 
tal is where Aguinaldo is. It is believed that with hiscapture the 
insurrection would collapse, and that he would leave no able suc- 
cessor to his precarious power.”— 7he Ledger (Ind. Rep.) , Phila- 
delphia. 


Our Forces in the Philippines.—“There are to-day, under 
General Otis, in Luzon, MacArthur's division of four brigades, 
Wheaton’s, H. G. Otis’s, Hale’s and Hall’s, and Lawton’s of two 
brigades, Ovenshine’s and King’s. In the Wisayas, at Iloilo, 
Negros, and Cebu has been Miller’s command of at least two 
regiments, three battalions, and a battery. Within a few days 
we may expect to hear of the arrival of 1,600 regulars now on the 
way to Manila. These various forces amount, in round numbers, 
to 31,000 officers and men, or, allowing for recent losses, to 30, 000. 
During April half a dozen regiments nw under orders will leave 
San Francisco for Manila, increasing General Otis’s force to 35,- 
ooo. Finally, if he needed them, he could have a strong landing 
party of marines and bluejackets from the fleet. 

“The largest force we ever have seen attributed to Aguinaldo 
was 35,000, an estimate of Sixto Lopez of the Philippine Junta in 
this country. Last summer Aguinaldo’s own estimate was 30,000, 
while General Greene at this time said that only about half as 
many were visible around Manila. Of course he can resort to 
conscription, but the effectiveness of untrained natives obtained 
in that way may be imagined. Opposed to our soldierly array 
they might add a leaven of demoralization. 

“Apparently, then, even in numbers we have sufficient, while 
there can be no comparison between the two forces in efficiency. 
General Greene reported last August that Aguinaldo’s army con- 
sisted of young men and boys, without artillery and without cay- 
alry, who, should they attack us, would ‘certainly be driven back 
to the hills,’ there to indulge in guerilla warfare while their am- 
munition lasted, which could not be very long under the pursuit 
of our army and the coast patrol of the fleet. Since then Agui- 
naldo has undoubtedly imported ammunition, but he has also 
used up a good deal. He has the benefit of knowledge of the 
country, but our advantages in field-pieces and machine-guns and 
in the cooperation of the fleet, as well as in organization, train- 
ing, and marksmanship, are very great. The depletion of Agui- 
naldo’s army by its losses must also have been heavy. 

“The conclusion is that we shall have all the force we need in 
the Philippines for our work, especially as we could easily add to 
the Sixth, Ninth, Thirteenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-first Infantry 
and the artillery regiment, soon to go, other reinforcements of 
regulars. The act of Congress specially provides for retaining 
the volunteers now in the Philippines for six months, and this 
privilege will certainly be exercised before replacing them with 
new volunteers. ‘The formal exchange of the Peace-Treaty ratifi- 
cations has yet to be made, and even when it is we may expect to 
find few of our gallant volunteers now fighting in the Philippines 
quitting the colors befor2 the present campaign is over,”— 7he 
Sun (Rep.), New York. 


A SAMOAN COMMISSION, 


T is announced from Washington that the Joint High Commis- 
sion plan to settle long-standing troubles and govern Samoa 

has been agreed upon by the governments of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States. This action followed the news of 
an eight-day bombardment of native villages by American and 


British war-ships at Apia. Phases of the Samoan troubles grow- 
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ing out of the contest between Mataafaand Malietoa Tanu, claim- 
ants to the throne, have been set forth in the “ Foreign-Topics ” 
department of ‘THe Lirerary Dicesr (see issue of March 18 in 
particular). Cable despatches state that after a conference of the 
consuls and naval officers it was decided to dismiss the provi- 
sional government; Admiral Kautz, of the United States ship 
Philadelphia, issued a proclamation ordering adherents of Ma- 
taafa to their homes; Herr Rose, the German consul, issued a 
proclamation upholding the provisional government. ‘Thereupon 
the Mataafans assembled about the city. Their leaders were 
warned to evacuate the municipality under penalty of bombard- 
ment by American and British war-ships, but they attacked 
Malietoans instead, and a devastating bombardment ensued. 
Germans took refuge on the German war-ship Fa/ke, which took 
no part in the engagement. It is declared that the proposal of a 
joint high commission came from the German Government. 


An Absurd Imbroglio.—* Noone need lie awake contemplating 
the prospect of war with Germany over the Samoan dispute. No 
one of the three powers concerned cares enough about either of 
the rival kings or their dusky subjects to allow itself to become 
seriously embroiled in his behalf. The matter will be settled 
diplomatically, and whether Mataafa or Malietoa be set up or put 
down will make no great difference to anybody. 

“At the same time the incident illustrates how easy it is to get 
into trouble in trying to manage affairs in the Antipodes, and how 
difficult it is for the representatives of three different nati>ns al- 
ways to agree upon the right thing to be done at any given time. 
The agreement between England, Germany, and the United 
States provides for concurrent action by the three consuls, but 
when the occasion for action arrived they could not agree. 

“Theoretically, therefore, nothing could be done. Practically 
something had to be done. The German consul did one thing, 
and the British and the American consuls did another thing. 
Neither side seems to have been right. It is claimed on the one 
side that the German consul should have respected the decision 
of the court which was presided over by an American. On the 
other side it is claimed that the court transcended its powers. 
Both claims appear to be well founded. Itisan absurd imbroglio, 
but there is no way out except by mutual explanations. When 
this trouble is settled prudence will suggest a revision of the Ber- 
lin agreement, which ought to be put in some more practicable 
form. The agreement was made because each power wished, if 
it could not get the islands for itself, at least to keep them from 
the exclusive control of any other. For all practical purposes, 
one power could exercise control much better than three and to 
the advantage of all. But no one of them, of course, will be will- 
ing to give way now.”— The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. 


The Responsibility in Samoa.—“ All of us have been disturbed 
more or less by the necessity of killing Filipinos. But that opera- 
tion is even less adapted to try the heart and the conscience than 
the necessity which we have now had to face of killing Samoans. 
Because the Samoans, being not Malays but Polynesians, are a 
gentle, kindly, friendly people, whom all their visitors, from 
Herman Melville to Robert Louis Stevenson, have liked and even 
respected, who are not treacherous or guileful. The responsibil- 
ity for killing anumber of these people and burning their villages 
is extremely onerous. To whom does it belong? 

“Evidently it belongs, in the first instance, to the representa- 


tive of Germany in Apia. Germany has had pretty persistent bad - 


luck in its representation in Apia for the past fiteeen years, but 
never worse luck than now in being represented by Herr Rose. 
That deluded official, like several of his predecessors, seems to 
have been persuaded that because the German mercantile inter- 
ests in Upolu were preponderant, as they undeniably and enor- 
mously are, therefore the,interpretation of the German merchants 
of a treaty between three great powers must be accepted and acted 
on by the representative of Germany in Upolu. To ‘denounce’ 
a treaty is an act of high sovereignty. But the‘German consul at 
Apia, in a moment of vinous, or more probably of ‘maltese’ ex- 
altation, in the company of his compatriots has been led to as- 
sume this high prerogative. He has even been encouraged to this 
assumption by the singular German who was ‘President of the 


_Municipal Council,’ and who, upon taking possession of that 


office, promptly and most indecorously identified himself as a 
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German, forgetting or ignoring that he was no more a represen- 
tative of Germany than of Great Britain or of the United States. 

“The immediate responsibility is thus upon the German consul. 
Until he is disavowed or removed, for plain violation of the 
treaty, we can not consider any other. But behind this is the ap- 
parent fact that the chief justice rendered a wrong and unbiased 
decision. It was not the business of the German consul to dispute 
a decision which by the treaty was clearly confided to the chief 
justice. It was his business to register his protest with his own 
Government. He has gone altogether the wrong way to work, 
and he is responsible for all the bloodshed and destruction that 
have ensued. But the fact remains that Mataafa is the real king 
of Samoa, and that it was the business of the chief justice to rec- 
ognize that fact. Therefore, as soon as Germany has disavowed 
or withdrawn Rose, it will be our business to disavow and to ac- 
cede to the withdrawal of Chambers. When these things have 
been done peace will have been restored in Samoa. Happily the 
temper of the German Government, as recently displayed, leaves 
no doubt that that Government will do its part toward this restora- 
tion."— The Times (Ind.), New York. 





PROGRESS OF THE BEEF INQUIRY. 


EFORE the end of six weeks’ investigation by the Military 
Court of Inquiry (see THE Literary Dicest, February 25), 
the newspapers, with scarcely an exception, assumed that the 
substance of General Miles’s charges, that bad beef had been 
forced upon the soldiers during the war, had been proved beyond 
reasonable doubt. A number of papers published in Chicago, the 
center of the meat-packing industry, which early in the investiga- 
tion predicted that the court would find General Miles worthy of 
censure instead of finding evidence detrimental to the great 
packing-houses, later took occasion to criticize Commissary- 
General Eagan when they commented at all upon the progress of 
the inquiry. The New York Sum, one of the chief critics of Gen- 
eral Miles, began to question the commanding general’s motives 
for taking up the matter, to which, it was alleged, he did not give 
sufficient attention at the time when suffering was being endured. 
During the course of the inquiry, General Miles became represented 
before the court by Major Lee, as counsel, and it was through wit- 
nesses called by him or cross-questioned by him that the bulk of 
the evidence, quoted as conclusive by the press, was brought out. 
The court held sessions in Washington and New York, and visited 
packing establishments in Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City, 
where testimony was also taken. Pending the conclusion of the 
inquiry and an official verdict upon all the evidence (published, 
presumably, but in part in the newspapers) we quote a number of 
editorial conclusions drawn at this time: 


The People’s Mind Now Made Up.—“ General Miles’s public 
statements as to a part of the food supplied to our troops in the 
late war made a deep impression upon the popular mind. It is 
putting the fact very mildly to say that this impression was not 
effaced by the report of the so-called war board, nor by Eagan’s 
blustering and blackguardly denials, nor by the proceedings at 
the court-martial. It seems to be agreed that General Miles vio- 
lated army etiquette when he told his story about that uneatable 
beef to the newspapers. The round-robin at Santiago was dis- 
tinctly unmilitary, for that matter, but it saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of American soldiers. Day by day the published abstracts 
of the evidence given before the court of inquiry have been 
strengthening the popular conviction that unfit food was issued to 
the troops last year, as General Miles alleges, and Governor 
Roosevelt’s testimony Saturday morning has clinched and riveted 
it. The mind of the American people is now made up on the 
question of fact, and any efforts to change it will be equally futile 
and foolish. ...... 

“It would have been a much wiser line of action for the com- 
missary-general frankly to admit that in the hurry and hurly- 
burly of preparation for war a number of things went wrong, and 
to throw himself upon the forgiveness of his very good-natured 
countrymen. If he had done his work thoroughly well, they 
would have given him unstinted praise. As things are, Eagan’'s 
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six years’ vacation on full pay does not satisfy their sense of jus- 
tice, and can not be made to satisfy it. The Secretary of War 
made a serious and very gratuitous mistake—not his first—when 
he constituted himself Eagan’s sponsor and champion as against 
the major-general commanding the army. It was wholly unnec- 
essary, and wholly unwise. 

“President McKinley now enjoys an enviable popularity. He 
prizes it, with good reason. He should take diligent care of it. 

“Sindbad the Sailor carried the Old Man of the Seaon his back 
for a while, but he didn’t do it voluntarily, and he freed. himself 
as soon as he could.”— The Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


War Department on the Defensive —‘ 7he Army and Navy 


Journal says: ‘It is believed in the navy that canned beef re- 
jected by the navy inspectors was subsequently accepted by the 
army. The navy inspectors declare that much of the beef offered 
to them was not up to the standard, but as there was no relaxa- 
tion in the usual rules for inspection its deficiencies were promptly 
discovered.’ 

“Whether it is true or not that beef rejected by the navy was 
purchased by the army, it is certainly true that bad beef was 
bought for the army, and that no bad beef was bought for the 
navy. And the plain reason is that the navy inspection was effec- 
tive, while the army inspection was lax and inefficient. This fact 
places the blame for the army poor beef way up in the War De- 
partment—unless the department can manage to throw such blame 
off upon subordinate inspectors, by showing that they neglected 
or shirked their duty or were corrupted by the packers. As yet 
no effort has been made by the War Department to throw the 
blame upon subordinates. The efforts of that department have 
rather been directed to proving that none of the beef supplied to 
the army was bad, but that such of it as was unfit to eat was made 
so by unavoidable exposure to a tropical climate. However, the 
testimony already taken before the Miles Court of Inquiry dis- 
proves this theory in whole or in part. It shows that a goodly 
percentage of the beef was poor when it left the hands of the con- 
tractors, and that it was passed by lax inspection. Thus the 
War Department is placed on the defensive. What action will 
Secretary Alger take to meet this issue?”—7he Tribune (Rep.), 
Minneapolis. 


‘Beef and Bureaucrats.’’—“Governor Roosevelt yesterday 
added his testimony to the overwhelming mass of evidence before 
the Court of Inquiry showing that the canned roast beef, so-called, 
was absolutely unfit for human food. It is the same story every- 
where. In every city where the court goes officers and men unite 
in saying that the beef made them ill. And the more that is 
learned about the process of its canning the more indignant people 
become that their sons and brothers fighting for their country 
should have been compelled to eat the culled beeves of the pack- 
ing-houses, put up by a process which removed much of the beef 
essence that made the meat palatable and even nourishing. . 

“In view of all this evidence it is interesting to recall how Gen- 
eral Beaver and his colleagues of the War Investigating Commis- 
sion ‘disposed of’ this question. Any review of their report in 
comparison with the facts since developed furnishes a complete 
justification of those who were charged with being enemies of the 
packing industry and fomenters of discord in the army because 
they would not accept the verdict of that commission as a final 
judgment on the case. ...... 

“The Court of Inquiry recently learned that in one of the pack- 
ing-houses employees had put the government inspection stamp 
on goods, and that there was no certainty, in some cases at least, 
that meat bearing this stamp had actually passed government in- 
spection. ‘J'he commission, however, accepted the existence of 
the regulation as a guaranty that it was enforced, and reported 
that ‘great care is taken in the securement of these stamps. 
They are not allowed to remain loose about the office or the abat- 
toir, and stringent rules in this regard are made for the govern- 
ment of the inspector.’ The commission concluded that ‘this 
furnishes a guaran-_’ for the quality of the canned meat,’ a piece 
of logic which goes all to pieces in face of the proof that for all its 
a priordé guaranties of quality the canned beef was actually bad. 
in summing up the result of their investigation of beef the com- 
missioners said: ‘ After careful consideration we find that canned 
meat, as issued to the troops, was generally of good quality, was 
properly prepared, and contained no deleterious substance. At 
‘umes probably material of a poor quality is issued; in one of the 
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cans sent to us and examined by the chemist a large amount of 
gristle was found.’ 

“This was the character given to meat since characterized as 
fertilizer and beef-extract refuse and putrid flesh canned with 
maggots init. It is the same meat that Governor Roosevelt de- 
clares to have been absolutely unfit for human food. No doubt 
the commissioners meant well. They were loath to believe that 
contractors were dishonest or our army system of purchasing and 
inspecting defective. It was simpler to conclude that a few ‘ten- 
derfoot’ militia soldiers were notional about their food. The 
commissioners’ mistake was too great faith in routine and an in- 
disposition for radical measures. They were believers in bureau- 
cracy, and it is this danger of making a fetish of bureaucracy 
which is one of the principal lessons to be learned from this beef 
inquiry.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


A Costly Lesson.—‘“‘The army-beef scandal does more 1_an 
expose thecriminal incapacity of the War Department. It~ hib- 
its the packing interest of the West in the character of thos. who 
would take advantage of the stress of war to cheat their own 
Government, and who would sacrifice the lives of the soldiers to 
contribute to their money profits. The whole world now knows 
of it, and the commercial character of the whole nation has been 
smirched by it. 

“The comment of Europe is that it is a bit of characteristic 
Yankee trickery, and the effect can not but be injurious not alone 
to our provision-export trade, but to all our export trade. We 
have been famed in the world’s markets for our cleverness in 
adapting goods to the whims of customers and for making and 
charging a good price for goods which appear to be better than 
they are. ‘These ‘prime-roast-beef’ labels and ‘preservatine’ 
painted sides of meat are exactly in harmony with foreign im- 
pressions of the American industrial character, and must have the 
effect of reviving foreign distrust of Yankee goods and of the 
representations accompanying them. 

“This is what the blind greed of the packing interest, which 
has stopped neither at cheating the Government nor sacrificing 
the lives of soldiers to swell its profits, has been able to do in one 
short summer’s campaign, and the lesson ought not to be lost 
upon American trade in general. It shows again, and most im- 
pressively, that honesty is not only good morals, but the best 
policy.”"— The Republican (I[nd.), Springfield. 


Nub of the Controversy.—“ Testimony given in the beef in- 
quiry shows that ‘rush orders’ were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Samples were so submitted and purchases made, but so 

















HE OUGHT TO KNOw. 


THE SHARK (off the coast of Cuba): 
timonials on that beef just send for me. 
body eise.”"— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 


**Say, Russ, if you want any tes. 
I'll bet I ate more of it than any- 
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far as appears there was no inspection to assure that the Govern- 
ment was getting goods according to sample. Another notable 
feature is the disclosure that while Col. O. M. Smith, purchasing 
agent of the Commissary Department, was in Chicago for the ex- 
press purpose of making beef purchases, some beef of ‘second 
quality ’ was purchased by Commissary-General Eagan on orders 
wired from Washington. A variation of one or twocents a pound 
in the prices could not be explained by the witness, who merely 
said that the cheaper purchases were made direct from Wash- 
ington. 

“ All this would excite but little surprise but for the attitude of 
General Eagan and his associates. Everybody knows that it isa 
big undertaking to provision an army through inexperienced offi- 
cials, and it was a foregone conclusion that some unwholesome 
meats would find their way to the military camps. It is invari- 
ably the case, and the location of the army in a torrid climate 
added to the probabilities for spoiled beef. When the ‘old-stock ’ 
beef was transferred toa hot climate and kept at a temperature 
ranging from 8c° to 1oo° for weeks, it was natural that it should 
ferment and make mischief with the stomachs of the consumers. 

“What attracted attention to the matter and compelled an in- 
vestigation was the vehement denials of the War Department that 
any bad beef had been sent to the soldiers and its persistence in 
keeping up the canned-beef supply, in spite of the protests of the 
commander-in-chief, who reported a cheaper and better source of 
supply right in the enemy’s country. The War Department has 
insisted all the time that the beef supplied to the soldiers was 
sweet and wholesome, in flat denial to the statements of thousands 
of consumers. Theevidence of the purchasing agent of the Com- 
missary Department shows beyond cavil that the War Depart- 
ment did not know, having purchased by sample. No inspection 
was made to insure that the proper goods were delivered. In 
such a case it would seem that the evidence of the men who con- 
sumed the beef ought tostand. That of the War Department, 
which rests upon a mere assumption, would not be entertained by 
a civil court for one moment.”— 7he Evening News (/nd.), De- 
trozt. 


Find the Responsible Agents.—‘ Further testimony as to the 
unfitness of the canned roast beef supplied as an army ration dur- 
ing the recent war would seem to be mere supererogation and the 
taking of it a waste of time. Enough has been ascertained to 
convince practically everybody that that ration was inexpressibly 
bad, that it sickened the soldiers, that it could not be relied upon 
in any degree. . . . In short, the evidence is appallingly cumu- 
lative to the point that the canned roast beef sold to the army was 
a disgustingly unfit ration. 

“Who was responsible for the choice of this ration? Who, in 
fact, determined to accept it, knowing that it involved all the 
chances for spoiling which have been shown to have been so nu- 
merous? What officer of the army blundered—to put the case 
mildly—into believing that canned roast beef would form an ac- 
ceptable army food? These questions are now the only ones in 
which the publicis interested. The court of inquiry may go to 
Omaha, to any other center of the meat industry, may hear vol- 
umes of testimony as to the character of the product in time of 
peace, as to the processes of preparation, as to the quality of the 
rations issued tothe army. It can not approach the real function 
for which it was assembled, however, until it gets down to the 
plain fact of personal responsibility for this awful mistake. If 
ignorance lay at the bottom of the blunder, it should be punished 
in a manner to teach a lesson to all others who may now or here- 
after be entrusted with the duty of choosing army foods. If there 
were any sort of collusion between the meat-packers and the offi- 
cers in charge of this branch of the service, that fact should, if 
possible, be ferreted out and criminal proceedings should follow.” 
— The Star (lnd.), Washington. 


Two Views of a War-Department Order.—“ There has just 
been issued an order that staff officers shall not be assigned to 
special services without the order of the Secretary of War. This 
is universally construed as a measure to prevent the inspectors 
from being employed to hunt up evidence against the beef con- 
tracts and as a general notification to all army officers that the 
Secretary does not wish to have the bad quality of the beef proved, 
and that officers who desire anything from the Secretary must 
govern themselves accordingly. There is no occasion for this 
order; Secretary Alger would not be held responsible for the sins 
of the Subsistence Department unless he undertook to protect it 
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from punishment. What possible motive can he have for identi- 
fying himself and his reputation with the canned ‘roast beef’ ? 
. . . The extraordinary thing, the insoluble mystery, is that when 
the primary responsibility for all thisrested upon General Eagan, 
Secretary Alger should have chosen to support Eagan and to fight 
every man who tried to bring to light the facts which, in the 
judgment of the Postmaster-General [quoting the Philadelphia 
Press|, are ‘now so established that they are universally accepted.’ 
Why did not Mr. Alger let the army prove what it could against 
the Subsistence Department, and, if it made out a case, join in 
the hue and cry against Eagan? He could have escaped responsi- 
bility even for Eagan’s appointment as commissary-general, for 
the promotion was in the regular order of seniority. Why should 
the Administration be compromised by Eagan and the beef con- 
tractors?”"— Zhe Journal of Commerce (Fin.), New York. 


“Almost from time immemorial there has been antagonism be- 
tween the civil and the military authorities of the War Depart- 
ment. Nor is such antagonism peculiar to our own War Depart- 
ment, but it may often be seen in other nations. It seems to be 
a natural state of enmity or of jealousy, the result of making the 
military subordinate to thecivil power. . . . Every now and then 
the military gentlemen have to be reminded by a peremptory 
order that the Secretary of War is their chief. 

“As the public knows, there has been a good deal of friction 
between General Miles and Secretary Alger from the beginning 
of the Administration, and General Miles hason several occasions 
given orders in direct conflict with prior orders of the Secretary. 
While the war was in progress the Secretary submitted to this 
assumption, but several recent instances have demanded that he 
reassert the authority of the war office. He has accordingly is- 
sued an order that ‘hereafter nochief or acting chief of staff corps 
shall be detailed or ordered to any duty by any authority without 
the approval of the Secretary of War.’ 

“The immediate cause of this order is undoubtedly the action 
of acting Inspector-General Garlington, who is accompanying the 
beef-inquiry commission, apparently for the sole purpose of find- 
ing evidence to support the charges made by General Miles in his 
testimony before the War Commission. It is rather strange that 
an officer of the staff should be detailed to find evidence discred- 
iting his superior officers in the government. That duty, if it be 
a duty, should devolve on some one else. 

“The Secretary is quite within his rights in making the order. 
He should know where his staff officers are and what they are 
doing. The war office is supreme.”—7he Evening Post (nd. 
Rep.), Chicago. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN CUBA. 


T is fascinating to watch a republic como into being and its 
people gradually crystallize into political parties. That is 
what is happening now in Cuba. Rev. Samuel W. Small, of 
Georgia, well known as a preacher and journalist, is now chap- 
lain of the Third United States Volunteer Engineers, and is serv- 
ing on the staff of General Bates in Santa Clara province, From 
Cienfuegos, in that province, he writes to the Atlanta Comséztu- 
‘zon an intensely interesting and valuable letter describing the 
political cleavage of the Cuban people.. According to Mr. Small, 
there are now four parties in Cuba. The largest is the Gomez 
Party, who will accept any policy Gomez may propose; the 
Democratic Party contains those who favor a conservative, 
limited-suffrage republic; the Maceo faction is the Negro Party; 
and the fourth, which has been dubbed the “‘ Yankeefilo” Party, 
contains most of the large property-holders, and favors annex:- 
tion to the United States. Mr. Small’s description of these four 
parties and their prospects is as follows: 


“To-day you can hear the Cubans talking of the Gomez Party. 
the Democratic Party, the Maceo faction, and the annexationists. 
Iam of the opinion that all of these terms have a basis in the 
determinations of the politicians, and that they will cut more or 
less figures in the active politics of the island under self-goveri- 
ment. 

“The Gomezites are probably now the largest of the faction: 
They are the people who believe that Maximo Gomez is ‘the 
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father of Cuba Libre,’ and that by reason of his military position 
and his long devotion to the cause of freedom, he is the man of 
destiny and should be given the headship of the new government. 
He is the object of their most enthusiastic hero-worship, and 
whatever he says is accepted instantly as the proper thing. If he 
should assume a dictatorship they are so blindly attached to him 
that they would agree at once that a dictatorship is the only avail- 
able thing. But as he counsels concord, the wiping out of past 
differences, and the acquittance of revenges for past conduct in 
the war period, his followers all agree that ‘/a unzon’ between 
all factions isthe one thing desirable; that Gomez should be made 
President, and that everybody should work shoulder to shoulder 
to realize whatever policy he may adopt. 

“Gomez desires to maintain in the open air, as it were, an atti- 
tude of profuse gratitude toward the Government of the United 
States for its interference and help to drive out the Spaniards. 
He shrewdly realizes the value of having the great republic as a 
friend hardly in time of need. But he is jealous of the rights of 
free Cuba, and anxious that, while he is himself yet alive, to par- 
ticipate in the organization and direction of the republic. He 
does not want the authority of the United States prolonged an- 
other hour in Cuba, and in his heart, albeit for less acrid reasons, 
he will be as glad to see the last transport of American troops 
leave the island as he was to see the last shipload of Spaniards 
clear from this harbor of Cienfuegos. Gomez believes the Cubans, 
under his guidance, are fully competent to establish and safely 
conduct a free and independent Republican form of government, 
and he wants to go at the job as speedily as possible. For that 
reason he is sticking to his motto : ‘Cuba for the Cubans,’ and 
‘thank you and good-by’ to the Americans. 

“There is a Democratic Party in theisland. Not sucha democ- 
racy as we have in the United States. This Democratic Party is 
the faction that holds to the ideals of popular government, under 
constitutional limitations, and under such philosophic policies as 
will insure the greatest good to the greatest number. The lead- 
ers of this party have been followers of Gomez in war, fierce 
fighters themselves for freedom, but in politics they are reaction- 
ary, not to say superconservative. In fact, our Southern Demo- 
crats are fair prototypes of these Cuban Democrats; because 
this Cuban Democrat believes that the people of intelligence and 
character in the island should constitute the governing class; 
should make the laws and administer the functions of govern- 
ment. He does not believe in universal suffrage, in unrestricted 
majority rule, in equal, political, and social rights, and in the 
verdict of the mob as the supreme law of the land, whether dic- 
tated by passion or purchased with gold. He fears the negro, 
the ignorant majority, the communism that is so often the /ex 
non scripta of successful rebellion, and he will resist all these in 
the future politics of Cuba. 

“This party may not now be the strongest in point of numbers, 
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but it represents the cultured, thoughtful, and really progressive 
element of the native Cubans. Its prominence and power will 
grow rapidly whenever the politics of the island becomes active 
and contestant. It is, so to phrase it, ‘the white man’s party’ in 
Cuba. 

“The Maceo faction isthe Negro Party. It isthe element made 
up from the ex-slaves, the native and imported free negroes, and 
those negrophilists of the white and half-breed races who believe 
in ‘no color line’ and that a negro is as good as a white man and 
generally a great deal better! The betrayed and murdered 
Antonio Maceo is their martyr-hero, and in his name, because of 
his valor and fame in the Cuban war, they claim the right to ‘run 
things in Cuba.’ The leaders of this party, especially those of 
them who hold rank in the army, are very much in evidence. 
They insist upon full recognition in all public functions, and in 
their public speeches they avow most fiercely their purpose to see 
that no race distinctions shall exist in Cuba—that ‘there shall be 
neither blacks nor whites, but only Cubans!’ 

“This faction is sure to give much trouble to the politicians, 
and their aggressive demands will largely hamper conservative 
statesmanship, if any of that rare commodity should become mani- 
fest in the situation. There is a possibility that this faction may 
obtain control in national politics. If it should do so, the result 
will be a deadly blight upon the interests of the island and in the 
end there will come repetitions of the chaotic and bloody eras of 
Haitian and San Domingoan history. The only safeguard against 
these people and their possible ‘rule-or-ruin ’ policies is a qualified 
plebiscite for the assembly to make a constitution, and the limita- 
tion of the suffrage by the constitution so as to eliminate from 
political verdicts the voices of the ignorant, vicious, and irre- 
sponsible factors of the population. 

“The last party I mentioned is the ‘ Yankeefilo’ Party, as they 
are insultingly called by the ultra-Cubanites. ‘This party is made 
up of the ‘extranjeros,’ or immigrants who have become resi- 
dents and citizens of Cubain times past. ‘They are either natives 
of, or the descendants of natives of, the United States, England, 
Scotland, Germany, or other lesser countries of Europe. Most 
of these people are heavy holders of property, have substantial 
incomes from investments, are the mediators of foreign capitalists 
in the exploiting of industrial, commercial, and financial enter- 
prises in the island. Many of them go abroad every year for 
travel and recreation, and their children have been educated in the 
United States or in Europe. They comprise, largely, the social 
élite and the learned professional class. And just now a large 
portion of this party is made up of the Spaniards and Spanish 
sympathizers who must remain residents of Cuba. All these are 
agreed that the Cuban majority is incapable of any long-sustained 
effort at self-government. They look upon them, in the language 
of Kipling, as ‘half devil and half child.” With well-informed 
judgment and unimpeachable experience the wise men of this 
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party look forwa~1 to the absolute failure of any form of govern- 
ment devised by Cuban wisdom and administered by Cuban wit. 
In this spirit of prophecy and this certitude of political predesti- 
narianism they are of one opinion—that the vain effort, the sure 
enmities, and the certain ruin of the tentative ‘~epfudlica Cubana’ 
should be sensibly and boldly avoided and the island with all its 
splendid possibilities at once annexed to the United States. 

“At the present moment these people are at a desperate dis- 
count with the military and civil politicians. They are passing 
the ordeal of epithet and execration. They are the ‘cowards’ and 
‘cranks’ of the Cuban situation. But there will come aday when 
wisdom will be justified and their prophecies will crystallize into 
history. 

“These paragraphs will present to you the inchoate expectant 
conditions of present Cuban politics. What changes may come 
when the kaleidoscope begins to turn no man can safely forecast.” 





AGRICULTURE’S DEMAND FOR EXPANSION. 


HILE leading agricultural papers have opposed a policy of 
territorial expansion, it is noteworthy that one of the well- 
known speakers before the farmers’ organizations in thiscountry, 
the Rev. E. P. Powell, of Clinton, N. Y., declares that our agri- 
cultural interests have been the teacher of expansion as the best 
policy. In arecent address before the Central New York Farm- 
ers’ Club (published in 7he Herald, Utica) Mr. Powell said in 
part: 


“The real problem before the people of the United States is 
not one of territorial expansion, but one of industrial expansion. 
This was crowding upon us long before the war—what to do with 
our surplus crops. While the government was carefully protec- 
ting our home markets for our own producers, the fact became 
palpable that the home market was inadequate. Agriculture 
finally ran over, and began a career of foreignexpansion. Manu- 
facturers seeing that protection, which kept them at home, had 
only created a succession of gluts; and by drawing capital, had 
enormously increased competition, also began to press toward 
the shores. Manufacturers are now as eager to get out of the 
country as the agriculturists. The war came in as an incident 
only, and with it came an astonishing breakdown of barriers in 
the way of expansion. 

“The determination of Mr. Cleveland to establish free trade, 
and at the same time prevent expansion, would have been comi- 
cal had it not been so tragic. The effort of Mr. McKinley to sus- 
tain protection and allow expansion was equally contradictory. 
But the difference was here; Mr. McKinley proved teachable, and 
adapted his action to events, while Mr. Cleveland was the incar- 
nation of stubbornness. During the Administration of the latter 
we declined Hawaii, refused to aid Cuba, came near fighting 
England over a false interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, de- 
veloped Coxeyism, and borrowed money every six months to keep 
from national bankruptcy. But the starving farmers, in despera- 
tion, determined to get at the foreign market. Reaching the ocean 
and finding our American shipping had been protected out of ex- 
istence, they hired foreign ships, until exports grew so enormously 
that the balance of trade swung around in our favor. In 1895 
it was $80,000,000 to our credit; in 1896, $120,000,000; in 1897, 
nearly $400,000,000; in 1898, over $600,000,000. 

‘““My very first argument, therefore, for expansion is that it is 
essential to national industrial health. Growth or decay is a law 
of nature. If you adopt the principle of contraction, financial 
misery is sure to follow; and as agriculture lies at the bottom of 
all other industries the weight of the burden falls upon the farm- 
ers. But to-day, under the principle of expansion, protected in- 
dustries are worse off than the unprotected. ‘The secretary of the 
Wool-Growers’ Association writes to England: ‘I should be sorry 
for you, if I thought your wool manufacturers were in as unhappy 
a condition as those in the United States.’ The manufacturer 
now feels that he must follow the farmer and get out of his pro- 
tected home market. He must have the world market. I can 
not see that there is any difference between trade duty and social 
duty. ‘The field is the world.” God never made us to fence off 
corners and thrive by ourselves. ... . b> 

“The argument of contractionists, that we have enough to do 
to take care of ourselves, proves too much. For in that case all 
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our foreign missions should be given up, and our foreign colleges 
be closed. We should concentrate our work on ourselves, relig- 
iously, educationally, and politically. It would be the greatest 
blunder ever made. If we wait for a millennium in our own coun- 
try, before going abroad with the doctrine of Jesus Christ, or the 
principles of free government, we shall wait till the crack of 
doom. If we have public corruption, the way to improve is not 
to sit down with closed doors and growl over it. Europe spent 
two hundred years crusading to conquer the Holy Land. She 
accomplished little with Palestine, but she came back rescued 
from the Dark Ages. In one hundred years after this apparent 
waste of expansion she invented printing, discovered America, 
and began the Reformation by Luther. Foreign missions have 
saved our churches from the selfishness of sectarian bigotry. So 
the expansion of the last year has already given us a more heroic 
public spirit, and is cleansing our political stables. We had not 
thought one heroic thought for forty years till the war with Spain. 

“With the expansion of Republican ideas goes free trade, and 
freedom of trade has been an eminently agricultural doctrine. It 
was made the corner-stone of our Constitution that no State should 
lay a tariff against another. In this way the free trade of the 
thirteen Atlantic States now covers the continent. Mr. McKinley 
instinctively saw that our colonial system must be with open 
doors. In this republicanism breaks with imperialism. Euro- 
pean despotism regulates trade, but the farmer must plant what 
he is told to plant by the Government,” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Philippine Commission must be a little puzzled to know what it is 
there for.—7he Transcript, Boston. 


THAT $20,000,000 will be Spain’s last haul from the riches of the New 
World.— 7he Democrat and Chrcnicle, Rochester. 


THE latest from Aguinaldo indicates that he isn’t in a conciliatory mood. 
He must be a Democrat.—7%e Republican, Springfield. 


IN Arkansas, Mississippi, and Georgia they are still engaged in taking up 
the white man’s burden witao a rope.—7he News, Baltimore. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION.—“ War isa great undertaking,” sighed Alger. 
“Well, you ran it like a great undertaker,” said Miles.—Lzfe, New York, 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS is convinced that the Government can not 
interfere with the trusts, and the rest of us are convinced that the Govern- 
ment is not trying to.—7he Tribune, Detrott. 


IF United States Senatorships are bought and paid for, there’s no reason 


why the State shouldn’t dispose of them at auction, so that the people 
could have the benefit of the money.— 7he North American, Philadelphia. 


7A 





IT will have to be ad- 
mitted that, while not 
ideally fitted for self- 
government, the Samo- 
ans could hardly do 
worse if left to them- 
selves.— The News, De- 3 
trott. a fh 


His IDEA OF THE 
Process. — “As I un- 
derstand it,” said the 
heathen, “you propose 
to civilize me.” 

“Exactly so.” 

“You mean to get me 
out of habits of idle- 
ness and teach me to 
work.” 

“That is the idea.” 

“And then lead me 
to simplify my meth- 
ods and invent things 
to make my work 
lighter.” 

“yea.” 

“And next I will be- 
come ambitious to get 





















rich, so that I won't -. 
” Lc sf 
have to work at all. rf? fp WF 
“Naturally.” Git: irs ch OY 
“Well, what's the use 2 ott — 





of taking such a round- 


about way of getting ALLEE SAMEE FILIPINO. 


just where I started? LITTLE JUANNY: “Gimmee your new jack 
I don’t have to work knife an’ I’ll give you that nice wildcat.” 
now."—The Star, LITTLE SAMMY: “It’s ago.” (And it was.) 


Washington. —TZhe Chronicle, Chiyago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MR. BARTLETT’S MICHELANGELO. 


R. BARTLETT'S bronze statue of Michelangelo, recently 
4 placed in the rotunda of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, has been hailed by some as an epoch-making work. 
According to the most conservative estimate it is a significant ad- 


dition to American art. The accompanying cuts give some idea 


of the boldness and power with which the sculptor has treated his 
subject. It will be noticed that the traditional broken nose has 
been ignored. Mr. Bartlett is an American who has for some 


time made his home in Paris. A sympathetic appreciation of his 


Michelangelo appears in Scrzbner’s Magazine for March, in the 
course of which is suggested a kinship between the work of the 
American sculptor and that of M. Rodin. The writer finds the 
special interest of this statue in the fact that it embodies so much 
of that striving for human and individual expression which is 
characteristic of the leading artists of our time, and goes on to 
say: 


“It is as vain to ask a first-rate mind of the present time to 
ignore such human and individual expression, and to give itself, 
as it might in a former age have given itself, to the working out 
of the sculpturesque problem pure and simple, as it is toaska 
writer of our day to treat the epic problem as Milton did, or the 
dramatic problem 
like an Elizabethan. 
There is here and 
there a man who is 
led by his nature to 
do this, and to be a 
Greek in sculpture 
tho not in painting ; 
and such an instance 
there is in the great 
Paul Du Bois, whose 
allegorical and sym- 
bolical figures might 
almost be said to be 
sculpture pure and 
simple; but such in- 
stances are rare, and 
the modern artistic 
spirit, inferior in a 
thousand ways to 
the artistic spirit of 
this or that past cen- 
tury, is, perhaps, su- 
perior to it in so 
much as it is sym- 
pathetic. Ap- 
parently it is this 
which makes the 
charm of Rodin’s 
sculpture. From a 
sculpturesque point 
of view, the bedrag- 
gled and forlorn fig- 
ures of the Calais 
group are but poor 
subjects, and their 
treatment is almost 
an offense. From 
the sculpturesque 
point of view, again, 
‘uch a portrait-bust as that of Victor Hugo is almost an out- 
rage; and the soft flesh of the Eve after the Fall, into which 
her fingers are dug in a spasm of grief and horror, is a contradic- 
tion of the primary lesson which a sculptor learns, that he must 
not destroy the dignity of the body in his artistic rendering of it. 
Rodin has shown the possibility of combining the most refined 
and delicate modeling, that is to say, sculpturesque treatment 
of the very highest character with a stress and almost a violence 
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(Reproduced from a photograph taken from the 
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of expression which would have been thought incompatible with 
sculpture of great merit. To some, it will always seem that this 
effort has been carried too far in Rodin’s own work, and even his 
fervent admirers among his brother sculptors are shaking their 
heads a little over some of the recent expressions of his extraor- 
dinary genius, While we are thinking all these things, and wish- 
ing that the Balzac would come this way, that we might judge of 
it more intelligently than by the photographs, there comes this 
work of an American sculptor, long resident in Paris, and strikes 
the artistic world as unexampled in certain ways, and as an epoch- 
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(Reproduced from a photograph taken from the bronze.) 


making work. The impulse of many a first-rate artist has been, 
as he hasentered the foundry to see the cast or the bronze, to take 
off his hat and salute this work of unquestioned genius. . . . One 
person will see in it more, and another less, of the Michelangelo 
of his dreams. It seems evident, however, that this is a faultless 
embodiment of the Michelangelo of which Mr. Bartlett has 
dreamed. And yet, the word ‘dreamed’ gives a false impression, 
for the living sculptor must have studied the works and ways of 
the dead one profoundly ; and here, perhaps, it may be right tosay 
that one who has studied Michelangelo as sculptor and as fresco- 
painter, and has tried for years to find a consistent theory of the 
man and his life, finds in this statue an almost perfect realization 
of the man and an almost perfect and complete theory ready at 
hand.” 


War as a Tonic to Literature.—According to the New 
York /udependent, war, at its best a great evii, has yet had a 
most salutary effect upon our literature. The editorial from 
which we quote says: 

“The blast of war has had the force to shock human nature to 
its profoundest depths; it has, if we may use the terms of science, 
caused a rearrangement of atoms by which vision, apprebension, 
taste, and judgment have been renewed and freshened. In ap- 
pealing to men through their sense of patriotism, in stirring their 
courage, in bracing their faith in themselves, in awakening a large 
sympathy and a masterful resentment, the trumpets and drums 
have done much to banish from our minds the pestilential condi- 
tions which made it possible for us to brook and even encourage 
a literature reeking with evil. Whenever art becomes too famil- 
iar with the shady side of commercial methods, as it somehow 
always seems to do in the course of a long period of peace, it 
more and more partakes of unconscionable things and grows 
flabby, sapless, and toxic. The world’s imagination shares the 
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sordid passion for mere gain, and that at any sacrifice of taste, 
conscience, morals. It needs some epoch-making change in pop- 
ular attention, temper, and aspiration to disinfect the whole area 
of life. Then comes war. . .. We realize death, and suffering 
worse than death; we see the real grandeur of human self-sacri- 
fice; brotherhood reveals itself; sisterhood takes on a heavenly 
robe and aureole in the nursing camp; pessimism disappears ; life 
is worth living; death has its splendor. 

“Such a sudden and radical change in our point of view can 
not fail to show itself in our art as it surely does in our life. 
Tolstoy’s flabby doctrine of absolute non-resistance of evil, Zola’s 
apotheosis of filth, Thomas Hardy’s sneers at the holiest human 
ties, the flood of diseased fiction—all may still exist, but in utter 
impotence to affect current taste or the dominant aspiration.” 





MORE OF THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 


its the winter of 1873-74 an ominous breakdown of 

health exiled Stevenson to the Prevengal coast, where as a 
child he had already spent parts of two winters. His correspond- 
ence during this time is abundant, and reveals the man in a de- 
lightful fashion. At this period, perhaps, his exceeding sensi- 
tiveness to impressions and his “passion for perfection” in the 
matter of literary expression are more in evidence in his letters 
than is that brave, optimistic acceptance of life which, in spite of 
physical weakness and suffering, characterizes Stevenson’s mes- 
sage tothe world. Yet even from the depths of depression his is 
never the bitter cry of the pessimist. A letter to his cousin, from 
Avignon, he ends with this sentence: “I hope you don’t dislike 
reading bad style like this as much as I do writing it; it hurts me 
when neither words nor clauses fall into their places, much as it 
would hurt you to sing when you had a bad cold and your voice 
deceived you and you missed every note.” The following extracts 
from letters to the same friend, dated from Mentone, show that 
Stevenson’s style was a part of himself (Scrzbner’s Magazine, 
March) : 


“My first enthusiasm was on rising at Orange and throwing 
open the shutters. Such a great living flood of sunshine poured 
in upon me that I confess to having danced and expressed my 
satisfaction aloud, in the middle of which the boots came to the 
door with hot water, to my great confusion. 

“To-day has been one long delight, coming to a magnificent 
climax on my arrival here. I gave up my baggage to a hotel 
porter and set off to walk at once. I was somewhat confused as 
yet as to my directions, for the station of course was new to me, 
and the hills had not sufficiently opened out to let me recognize 
the peaks. Suddenly, as I was going forward slowly in this con- 
fusion of mind, I was met by a great volley of odors out of the 
lemon and orange gardens, and the past linked on to the present, 
and in.a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the whole scene fell 
before me into order, andI was at home. I nearly danced again.” 


“My DEAR FRIEND: I sata long while up among the olive yards 
to-day at a favorite corner where one has a fair view down the 
valley and on to the blue floor of the sea. I had a‘ Horace’ with 
me and read a little; but ‘Horace,’ when you try to read him 
fairly under the open heaven, sounds urban, and you find some- 
thing of the escaped townsman in his descriptions of the country, 
just as somebody said that Morris’s sea-pieces were all taken from 
the coast. I tried for long to hit upon some language that might 
catch ever so faintly the indefinable shifting color of olive leaves; 
and above all, the changes and little silverings that pass over them, 
like blushes over a face, when the wind tosses great branches to 
and fro; but the Muse was not favorable. A few birds, scattered 
here and there at wide intervals on either side of the valley, sang 
the little broken songs of late autumn; and there was a great stir 
of insect life in the grass at my feet. The path up to this coign 
of vantage, where I think I shall make it a habit to ensconce my- 
self awhile of a morning, is for a little while common to the peas- 
ant and a little clear brooklet. It is pleasant, in the tempered 
gray daylight of the olive shadows, to see the people picking their 
way among the stones and the water and the brambles; the women 
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especially, with the weights poised on their heads and walking all 
from the hips with a certain graceful deliberation. 

“This thin paper utterly baffles and disconcerts me; it is like 
trying to write upon vapor.” 


Ten years later we find Stevenson, after an adventurous visit to 
the Californian coast, married, and living in a little chalet above 
Hyéres. Here he lived for fifteen months. ‘To the first part of 
this period, Mr. Colvin tells us, he often afterward referred as the 
happiest time of his life. He was at work on “The Silverado 
Squatters,” “The Black Arrow,” “ Prince Otto,” and “ The Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” while ‘Treasure Island” had just brought him 
the first breath of popular applause. He writes again to his 
cousin in a vein which seems scarcely to belong to a confirmed 
invalid (Scrzbner’s Magazine, April) : 


“I am going to make a fortune, it has not yet begun, for I am 
not yet clear of debt; but as soon as I can, I begin upon the for- 
tune. I shall begin it with a halfpenny, and it shall end with 
horses and yachts and all the fun of the fair. This is the first 
real gray hair in my character; rapacity has begun to show, the 
greed of the protuberant guttler. Well, doubtless, when the hour 
strikes, we must all guttle and protube. But it comes hard on 
one who was always so willow-slender and as careless as the 
daisies. Truly I am in excellent spirits. ” 


And again, to Mr. Henley, he writes thus of his art, with a deep 
earnestness underlying his light manner: 


“TI beg to inform you that I, Robert Louis Stevenson, author of 
‘Brashiana’ and other works, am merely beginning to commence 
to prepare to make a first start at trying to understand my pro- 
fession. O the height and depth of novelty and worth in any art! 
and O that I am privileged to swim and shoulder through such 
oceans! Could one get out of sight of land—all inthe blue? Alas 
not, being anchored here in flesh, and the bonds of logic being 
still about us. 

“But what a great space and a great air there is in these small 
shallows where alone we venture! and how new each sight, 
squall, calm, or sunrise! An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a 
park, a band of music, health, and physical beauty; all but love 
—to any worthy practiser. I sleep upon my art fora pillow; I 
waken in my art; I am unready for death, because I hate to leave 
it. I love my wife, I do not know how much, nor can, nor shall, 
unless I lost her; but while I can conceive my being widowed, I 
refuse the offering of life without my art. I am not but in my 
art; it is me; I am the body of it merely. 

“And yet I produce nothing, am the author of * Brashiana’ and 
other works; tiddyidity—as if the works one wrote were anything 
but prentice’s experiments. Dear reader, I deceive you with 
husks, the real works and all the pleasure are still mine and in- 
communicable. After this break in my work, beginning to re- 
turn to it, as from light sleep, I was exclamatory as you see. 

“Sursum Corda: 

““Heave ahead: 

“Here’s luck. 

“Art and Blue Heaven. 

“ April and God’s Larks. 

“Green reeds and the sky-scattering river. 

“A stately music. 

“Enter God! 

“Ay, but you know, untila man can write that ‘Enter God,’ he 
has made novart! None!” 


In a later letter to Henley he writes: 


“My view of life is essentially the comic; and the romantically 
comic. ‘As You Like It’ is to me the most bird-haunted spot in 
letters; ‘Tempest’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ follow. These are what 
I mean by poetry and nature. I make an effort of my mind to be 
quite one with Moliére, except upon the stage, where his inimit- 
able jeux de scene beggar belief; but you will observe they are 
stage-plays—things ad hoc ; not great Olympian debauchesof the 
heart and fancy; hence more perfect, and not so great. ‘Then 
I come, after great wanderings, to ‘Carmosine’ and to ‘ Fantasio’ ; 
toone part of ‘La Derniére Aldini’ (which, by the by, we might 
dramatize in a week); to the notes that Meredith has found, 
Evan and the postillion, Evan and Rose, Harry in Germany. 
And to me these things are the good; beauty, touched with sex 
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and laughter; beauty with God’s earth for the background. 
Tragedy does not seem to me to come off; and when it does, it 
does so by the heroic illusion; the anti-mask bas been omitted; 
laughter, which attends on all our steps in life, and sits by the 
-deathbed, and certainly redacts the epitaph, laughter has been 
lost from these great-hearted lies. But the comedy which keeps 
the beauty and touches the terrors of our life (laughter and 
tragedy-in-a-good-humor having kissed), that is the last word of 
moved representation; embracing the greatest number of ele- 
ments of fate and character; and telling its story, not with the 
-one eye of pity, but with the two of pity and mirth.” 


In a letter to the American artist, Will H. Low, of New York, 
there is this passage in which he speaks again of his art: 


“Do you remember once consulting me in Paris, whether you 
had not better sacrifice honesty to art; and how, after much con- 
fabulation, we agreed that your art would suffer if you did? We 
decided better than we knew. In this strange welter where we 
live, all hangs together by a million filaments; and to do reason- 
ably well by others is the first prerequisite of art. Art is avirtue; 
and if I were the man I should be, my art would rise in the pro- 
portion of my life.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


M JOSEPH TEXTE, a professor at Lyons and a critic of 
* some international fame, has recently published a book 
on “Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature.” The 
subject of this work is the English influence on French thought 
and literature as developed in the eighteenth century, especially 
through Rousseau. M. Texte further suggests that his thesis 
might be carried to still wider issues, and hints at an intellectual 
interaction covering the whole of Western Europe and making 
toward a truly cosmopolitan literature. A reviewer in 7he Spec- 
tator (March 18) states the features of this international reaction 
as follows: 


“Omitting Russia, which develops a life of her own, there are, 
says M, Texte, two great literary families in Europe, the classical 
and the Teutonic. The former derives through the Romance lan- 
guages from the Latin, and em races the literatures of France, 
Italy, and Spain, all of which have produced works of the highest 
genius. The Teutonic family includes several national branches, 
but the two most important are the English and German. Now, 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century these two powerful 
expressions of the European mind have interacted on one another 
to such a degree that it is difficult to relegate most of the great 
works of modern genius to any single national influence. That 
is to say, much of our more modern literature is cosmopolitan 
somewhat (tho by no means altogether) in the sense in which the 
later Latin literature was after it had been influenced by the 
Greek mind. To some degree, it will be said, this was always 
the case. Chaucer was influenced by Boccaccio; the very founda- 
tions of English literature are laid ina foreign soil. But since 
the Teutonic influence began to operate through England on the 
French mind the process has been immensely more complex. 
The reaction which followed the Revolution produced some great 
French writers, such as De Maistre and Chateaubriand, who, in 
their turn, reacted on our romantic neo-Catholic school. In Ger- 
many the reaction produced in literature the Schlegels, whose 
philosophy was caught up into the Romantic movement in France 
in 1830. Coleridge was at the same time drinking deep from 
German fountains, and Carlyle more deeply still. It is clear that 
Carlyle was impelled to write his ‘French Revolution ’ in order to 
set forth an object-lesson of the practical results to which the 
English sensational philosophy led when embodied in political 
theory. The same year which saw (to the aged Goethe’s repug- 
nance) Romanticism crowned in ‘ Hernani,’ witnessed the Revo- 
lution of 1830, which instantly imparted a force and a name to the 
English Liberal movement; while the new French biological 
theories of St. Hilaire gave an impetus to English thought re- 
sulting in the works of Darwin. 

“We thus see Germany, France, and England all interacting 
on one another, all contributing to a literature and a thought 
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which is ultimately common and European rather than purely 
national. The same remarkable influences have been at work in 
other than merely literary or political spheres. Indeed, the im- 
pact of the Teutonic on the classical genius has perhaps been 
greatest in the sphere of music. After we had been lying under 
the Italian or classical spell, Handel and Haydn impressed Eng- 
land in the last century with the German power, an impression 
immensely increased by the genius of Beethoven. The German 
power was for a long time resisted in France, which only took to 
German music in what Wagner declared to be the perverted form 
of Meyerbeer. Political considerations made the influence of 
Wagner particularly impossible; since for years it was dangerous 
to produce a Wagnerian opera in Paris. But now Wagner is 
absolutely dominating the French musical mind, and all the new 
music being produced in France is more or less influenced by the 


great German master. While Germauy has thus led France in . 


music, England has given her suggestions in painting. Our 
landscape school inspired that of France, tho it must be admitted 
that France has carried landscape to a height we have hardly at- 
tained. In its turn the more recent French painting and sculp- 
ture have made their impression here. At the present moment it 
is not too much to say that the intellectual interaction between 
the two nations, or rather between the two great classical and 
Teutonic movements they represent, is greater thanever. During 
the last few years M. Caro has interpreted Goethe, M. Scherer 
Milton, Byron, and so non-French a writer as Wordsworth, M. 
Huysmans and M. de Vogiié have penetrated tlhe French mind 
with a Teutonic mysticism, two such eminently non-classical 
writers as Emerson and Whitman have gained a French audi- 
ence, and M. Paul Bourget and M. Ferdinand Brunetiére have 
attempted, the one to bring America home to the French mind, 
the other to interpret French literature to the Americans.” 


At the present day this interaction of Latin and Teuton, this 
union of two opposite mental and esthetic tendencies, is perhaps 
the most important factor in the intellectual development of the 


world. Whatwill follow upon the complete awakening of the 
Slavonic mind we can only surmise. 





HOW TISSOT CONCEIVES HIS PICTURES. 


JAMES TISSOT, whose marvelous paintings of “The 
e Life of Christ” have attracted so much attention, is by 
temperament a mystic and a seer of visions. The story of his 
pilgrimages in the East and his painstaking study of Oriental 
topography and costumes has been often told, but Mr. Cleveland 
Moffet gives some new and interesting information about the 
artist’s method of using the raw material thus acquired. His pic- 
tures come to him as literal visions. Mr. Moffet says (MWcClure’s 
Magazine, March): 


“About the only work he [Tissot] allowed himself at night was 
the jotting down in an album of little pictorial notes, each one 
about the size of a postage stamp, just the roughest pencil scrawl- 
ing, to bring back a hint of composition. A half-dozen such as 
these he did for me with a few quick strokes, and, as he did them, 
he explained that this was for ‘Christ before Pilate,’ and that for 
‘Angels Came and Ministered unto Him,’ andsoon. And even 
my untrained eye could see the suggestion. 

“Each one of these rude drawings might be called the receipt 
for a picture, and when the mood took him for painting, M. Tis- 
sot would enlarge one of these into a more detailed sketch, out- 
lining the background and central figures in heavy black lines; 
the whole, still formless, the merest skeleton of a picture, with 
only black ovals for the heads and a few rough lines for the 
bodies. 

“But now a strange thing would happen, a rather uncanny 
thing, did we not know the many mysteries of the human brain. 
Scientists have called it ‘hyperesthesia,’ a supersensitiveness of 
the nerves having to do with vision, And this is it—and it hap- 
pened over and over again, until it became an ordinary occurrence 
—M. Tissot, being now in a certain state of mind, and having 
some conception of what he wished to paint, would bend over the 
white paper with its smudged surface, and, looking intently at 
the oval marked for the head of Jesus or some holy person, would 
see the whole picture there before him, the colors, the garments, 
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the faces, everything that he needed and had already half con- 
ceived. Then, closing his eyes in delight, he would murmur to 
himself: ‘How beautiful! Howwonderful! Oh, that I may keep 
it! Oh, that I may not forget it!’ Finally, putting forth his 
strongest effort to retain the vision, he would take brush and color 
and set it all down from memory as well as he could. 

“Most of M. Tissot’s pictures were painted in this way, at least 
in some part. But many of his best pictures were never painted 
at all, because the very gorgeousness of the scene made it slip from 
him as a dream vanishes, and it would not come back. ‘Oh,’ he 
sighed, ‘the things that I haveseen in the life of Christ, but could 
not remember! ‘They were too splendid to keep.’ ° 

“Let me not give the idea that there is anything abnormal about 
M. Tissot. He simply possesses in a high degree the sensitive- 
ness to color impulses of the brain that is enjoyed by many artists 
and gives them, literally, the power of beholding visions. Itisa 
mere matter of cause and effect, just as certain dreams are in- 
duced by certain causes. In him the cause has been reflection 
and prayer and a peculiar artistic temperament. Not only does 
he get vivid impressions of his pictures from these skeletons of 
composition, but he gets them often while walking in the street ; 
so distinctly sometimes that the real things about him seem to 
vanish. One day, for instance, while strolling in Paris, near the 
Bois de Boulogne, M. Tissot suddenly saw before him a massive 
stone arch out of which a great crowd was surging—a many- 
colored crowd —with turbaned heads and Oriental garments. And 
the multitude, with violent gestures, lifted their hands and pointed 
to a balcony high up on a yellow stone wall where stood Roman 
soldiers dragging forward a prisoner clad in the red robe of shame. 
Hanging down from the balcony was a piece of tapestry worked 
in brilliant colors, and over this the prisoner was bent by rough 
hands and made to show his face to the crowd below, and it was 
the face of Jesus. What M. Tissot saw in this vision he repro- 
duced faithfully on canvas in his painting ‘Ecce Homo.’” 


Many others of his paintings were born of visions which came 
to him in crowded places. But to recapture these visions in his 
art M. Tissot must escape from men. He says, “To do my best 
work I must be able to think and feel quite alone, I must have 
solitude.” 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S LETTERS TO 
MISS PAYNTER. 


v HE literature of the nineteenth century has long since num- 


bered Mr. Landor among its representatives to posterity.” 
This was the verdict of the London A¢hen@um in 1846, and at the 
close of the century Landor remains of sufficient literary interest 
to warrant Mr, Stephen Wheeler in collecting and publishing his 
private and public correspondence. 

People who did not intimately know Walter Savage Landor 
got the idea that in his serious moments he exhibited nothing but 
an irascible temper, and in lighter mood lacked dignity. To dis- 
pel these erroneous impressions concerning a fine and noble per- 
sonality, is Mr. Wheeler’s chief reason for publishing Landor’s 
private and personal letters to Miss Rose Paynter, now Lady 
Graves-Sawle. 

Landor’s correspondence with Miss Paynter began when she was 
a young girl in 1838 and continued till his death in Florence in 
1864. His great friendship for this lady, who could have contrib- 
uted but little to his intellectual pleasure, was based on the 
romance of his youth. Miss Rose Paynter was the niece of Hon- 
orable Rose Aylmer, who died in India in 1800, and to whom 
Landor was much attached. Miss Paynter bore a striking resem- 
blance to her aunt in person and character, and the first time 
Landor met the young girl he bestowed upon her that pure and 
unalterable friendship which all his letters to her so beautifully 
and gracefully express. 

On January 30, 1838, Landor entered on his sixty-fourth year. 
Three years earlier he had hastily left his wife and children and 
his pleasant villa at Fiesole to find “a solitary and late repose” in 
England. After paying visits to various friends, he took lodging 
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in St. James’s Square, Bath. Here he lived for twenty years, 
and it was here that he wrote nearly all his letters to Miss 
Paynter, and a number of letters on public questions to The Ex- 
aminer, which letters Mr. Wheeler has included in his volume. 

In one of his first letters to the young girl, who had gone to 
Paris, he writes: 


“Dear Rose: You ought to be very happy, for you have taken 
all our happiness with you, and you know how much there was of 
it. What kindness it is in you to write me so early after your 
arrival in Paris. When on the one side of you is sorrow at leav- 
ing the most affectionate of mothers and sisters; on the other, all 
the pleasures and all the hopes inviting and soliciting you. Con- 
sider what a precious thing it is to be so beloved by everybody. 
It will never make you proud. May it always make you happy.” 


He subscribes himself “ yours very affectionately,” which is the 
usual termination of his letters. Doubtless he imagined at times 
he was writing to the love of his youth, tho every word is in the 
best of taste. His tone is nearly always deferential—full of 
homage. In another letter he says: 


“On Christmas day I dined in Gt. Bedford Street. Was it re- 
quisite to tell me to drink to your health? Unless indeed you 
knew it would be a pleasure the more for making it an act of 
obedience. . . . I have visions of glory for you, and sometimes 
walk in my sleep by the side of your triumphal car. You must 
not disappoint us all, but bring back with you ‘the Briton worth 
his golden chain.’ There can not be more than one such in exist- 
ence.” 


In this same letter Landor tells his young friend that he hears 
she has been made acquainted with Lady Bulwer's declaration of 
hostilities against him. Lady Bulwer wanted to dedicate her 
novel, ‘“‘Cheverley, or the Man of Honor,” to Landor, who objects. 
He writes to Lady Bulwer the following note on the subject: 


“Dear Lavy Butwer: By this morning’s post I have received 
a letter which obliges me to entreat your patience. It appears to 
be known among my friends and relations that you intend me the 
honor of dedicating your novel to me. The report was first 
spread, I believe, by the person or persons whom Fraser engaged 
to read itover. Now I have been zmfP/lored by those whose hap- 
piness and contentment I feel myself most especially bound to 
consult ‘never to allow myself to be implicated in matters of such 
delicacy.’ I have been implored not to give intolerable pain to a 
sister, grievously afflicted by a hopeless malady of many years, 
when I destroyed with my own hands the most elaborate of my 
works, lest it might disquiet the peace of my mother, then in per- 
fect health. Do not imagine, dear Lady Bulwer, that I consider 
the expression of your friendship as a light and valueless distinc 
tion; I trust I shall be worthy of retaining it, and not the less for 
the sacrifice of my pride to the sacredness of my affection. I re- 
main, dear Lady Bulwer, Your ever obliged, 

“W. S. Lanpor.” 


In a short time this answer came: 


“Dear Mr. LANpor: You need not fear. The dedication shall 
be with pleasure withdrawn, as I dislike dedications at all times, 
and should be sorry to compromise you in the moral and virtuous 
atmosphere of Gore-House. I remain (privately) your sincere 
friend, R. Lytron BuLwer.” 


Landor thought his letter to Lady Bulwer perfectly proper, 
and he could not understand her rude reply. Furthermore, he 
says: 


“A vainer man might have exulted in the celebrity to be ex- 
pected from Lady Bulwer’s dedication. To me it could afford 
neither pride nor pleasure. With the exception of Louis XIV.. 
no man ever was so frequently mentioned by contemporary 
writers. The best poem and almost the best novel of our days, 
were dedicated to me—‘Kehama,’ by Southey, and ‘Attila,’ by 
James; and I hear that my name is to be found in twenty places 
of the first authors. I wish to keep myself as free as possible 
from the small fry; and if they either praise or abuse me, ‘hat 
they will favor me in preference with their abuse. I have not 
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shaken off the ‘mortal coil’ of Lady Bulwer, but I am grateful 
that she has removed it.” 


In May, 1841, Landor is himself in Paris, and from there writes 
a letter to Miss Paynter in which he pays his respects to Chateau- 
briand: 


“Last night I was at Miss Clarke’s. She lives in the same 
house with Chateaubriand. Having a touch of the grzpfe, he 
did not make his appearance. I was not sorry for it. Heisa 
noted charlatan. As nobody can leave Paris without making one 
bon mot, or an attempt at it. when my opinion was asked about 
him, and his popularity had been extolled, I replied that he ap- 
peared to me a small bottle of 
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“In Byron there is much to admire but nothing to imitate; for 
energy is beyond the limits of imitation. Byron could not have 
written better than he did. Altho he seems negligent in many 
places, he was very assiduous in correcting his verses. His poetry 
took the bent of a wayward and perverted mind, often weak, but 
oftener perturbed. ‘Tho hemp and flax and cotton are the stronger 
for being twisted, verses and intellects certainly are not.” 


In the fifth chapter of Landor’s private letters embracing that 
period from 1848 to 1857, Mr. Wheeler tells us that many of the 
great author’s most intimate friends passed away, but he bore 
up bravely. At Bath he welcomed among his guests Thomas 
Carlyle, who found the unsubduable old Roman a man alto- 
gether to his own liking, and 

















sugar, fit only to catch flies.” ew ’ y CREE TPE os vs | Dickens, who loved and re- 
. ee eS er spected him 
: ieee dus iofoe -_ } . 
It appears that Miss Paynter |) 7» <= Wer or —< In the autumn of 1856 Lan- 
sent Landor some of her verse 4- e. dor wrote to Forster (Dickens's 
. = * . 
and asked for his opinion. No biographer) : 
iter ever more skilfully man- ss ‘ ; he 
benny z aP Ae y I think I will go and die in 
aged to put a criticism into a Italy, but not in my old home. 
compliment : ; It is pleasant to see the sun 
} about one’s deathbed.” 
“There is no time of life or 
stage of friendship whether in The intention was fulfilled, 
the flow or ebb, when it is safe but under the pressure of mis- 
to speak to a lady of any whole fortune. Certain writings it- 
truth about her. I do not be- volved him in a libel suit. 
ieve you will quite pardon me ae 
oe ‘ ‘ > F ; I Rightly or wrongly, Lan- 
while I am telling you that dor’s legal advisers declared 
find one or two conventional that the libel suit brought 
expressions. For instance, no against him would infallibly 
sigh ever echoed and no Muse result in an adverse verdict, 
ever was inspired. The Muses coupled with heavy damages ; 
en tsais. th te Dita } and they suggested that he 
_ ee eee should sign a deed transferring 
who is the inspired”; but he all available assets to his son, 
adds, ‘You shall, however, and leave England before the 
have your revenge.” trial. It is futile to ask now 
whether a more skilful defense 
It was in Landor’s rooms in might have served to obtain, 
St. James’s Square, Bath, at any rate, a mitigation of the 
: ; penalty. ‘There is more pleas- 
Dickens first conceived the ure in recording the glimpse we 
character of Little Nell. Lan- get of the old man’s meeting 
dor wished afterward that for o Dickens, when he stayed a 
: night in London on his way to 
his own part he could have Italy. One may find it in a 
bought the house and burnt it letter from a friend of Mr. 
ar 1j es the J Forster who wrote: ‘I thought 
Se ee SS oe eee ¥, that Landor would talk over 
mean association might de- with him [Dickens] the un- 
grade a spot so sacred. In a pleasant crisis; and I shall 
: never forget my amazement 
number of his letters he writes when Dickens came back into 
in the highest terms of Dick- the room laughing, and said 
ens. To Miss Paynter he | that he found him very jovial, 
t and that his whole conversation 
says: oe ~ as arar Sias® 
ins Copyright 1s99, by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, From ‘ Letters of Walter Savage Landor.” was upos the character of C atul 
“y P , lus, Tibullus, and other Latin 
ou fill me with delight by WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ABOUT 1840. poets.’ 
your generous and just re- (From a Sketch by W. Fisher.) “And Dickens wrote: ‘I 


marks on Dickens, No mortal 

man ever exerted so beneficial and extensive an influence over 
the human heart. Very much private and still more public good 
will have originated from his genius. From the midst of ad- 
venturers, shufflers, and impostors of all parties, just Posterity 
will place high apart the names of Dickens and Lord Ashley” 
{afterward the Earl of Shaftesbury]. 


Landor had a poor opinion of Tennyson, and not very 
much better of Browning. He actually thought Southey and 
James Monckton Milnes England's greatest nineteenth-century 
poets. 

From 1844 to 1847 the most interesting event to Landor was the 
marriage of his fair correspondent. 


He wrote to Miss Paynter 
long before this event, that there was but one vacant space in his 
heart and that had been reserved for whatever man she chose to 
She was in September, 1846, married to Lord Graves- 

Her brother Fred, who sends Landor some verse in imi- 
tation of Byron, draws from him the following opinion concern- 
ing the creator of “Don Juan ”: 


love. 
Sawle, 





would not blot him out, in his 
tender gallantry, as he sat upon his bed at Forster's that night, 
for a million of wild mistakes at eighty-four years of age.’” 

Mr. Wheeler has cut out from Landor’s letters all references to 
his trial in the libel suit. He says that altho Landor in the last 
years was not equal to his best, yet in all that he wrote he was 
Landor. His letters in the last two years of his life, now border- 
ing close on ninety, show that his disposition remained unchanged : 


“Strange fitsof passion might still move him to fierce wrath and 
implacable resentment of real or imaginary wrong ; but his friends 
were as dear to him as ever, his heart as full of tenderness and 
affection.” 


In one of his last letters to Mrs. Graves-Sawle a short while 
before his death he wrote his last verse, which runs as follows: 


“ The grave is open, soon to close 
On him who sang the charms of Rose, 
Her pensive brow, her placid eye, 
Her smile, angelic purity, 
Her voice so sweet, her speech so sage 
It checkt wild youth and cheered dull age. 
Her truth when others went untrue, 
And vows forgotten. 

Friends, adieu ! 

The grave is open. . . . Oh how far 
From under that bright morning star.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE CLAIMS FOR LIQUID AIR. 


IQUID air is such a marvel, and the feats that it can accom- 
plish are so nearly miraculous, that it is scarcely wonderful 
that it should be credited by some with ability to do what appears 
to be quite impossible. In McClure’s Magazine, as recently 
quoted in these pages, Mr. Charles Tripler is reported as claim- 
ing that three gallons of liquid air can produce and has produced 
power enough to make ten gallons more. The technical papers 
bristle with exclamation points over this assertion, and seem in- 
clined to credit it to the journalistic imagination of the writer 
rather than to the inventor himself. Says 7he American Ma- 
chinist, (March 23) : 


“Perpetual motion is no more to be found in liquid air than in 
anything else. . . . Altho the article [in McC/ure’s] was evi- 
dently prepared with Mr. Tripler’s knowledge and cooperation, 
it is, after all, most evidently the work of a professional ‘ writer- 
up’ of newspaper articles who piles up words with equal facility 
upon any subject without ever embodying accuracy of statement 
or reliability of information. Mr. Tripler is made tosay: ‘I have 
a@tually made about ten gallons of liquid air in my liquefier by 
the use of about three gallons in my engine. There is therefore 
a surplusage of seven gallons that has cost me nothing, and which 
I can use elsewhere for power.’ If that is not perpetual motion, 
as popularly understood, then we do not know what it is. It is 
sufficient to say of the statement that Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Trip- 
ler’s most trusted assistant, was compelled to acknowledge, at a 
recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, that the statement was 
untrue. 

“We are by no means disposed to belittle Mr. Tripler’s won- 
derful work in the production of liquid air in practically unlimited 
quantity. He has set a new stepping-stone for the advance of 
physical achievement. Wecan not easily believe from what has 
been revealed that Mr. Tripler sees much more than any one else 
of the path beyond. The talk of the use of liquid air for the pro- 
pulsion of steamships and balloons and similar service is purely 
visionary and unwarranted. It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Tripler has nowhere given any accurate information, such as is 
certainly in his possession. For instance, it is certainly easily 
ascertainable how much liquid air can be produced by the expen- 
diture of a given amount of power. What objection can there be 
to letting the public know this simple fact? In determining the 
possibilities of liquid air, making all necessary allowances for the 
crudity of present appliances, this single fact would give us a 
trustworthy idea of the first cost of liquid air. Knowing as we 
do the cubic capacity of the air cylinder of Mr. Tripler’s compres- 
sor, and accepting Mr. Tripler’s own statement of the rate at 
which the liquid air is produced, it is easily demonstrable that of 
the air compressed to 2,500 pounds or so, not one twentieth of the 
weight of it is realized as liquid air. That is, of 20 pounds of air 
compressed, 19 pounds of the air are thrown away to satisfy the 
cooling conditions, and 1 pound of liquid air, or less, remains. 
This gives an idea of the power economy of liquid air so far as 
the production of the liquid is concerned, 

“As to the development of power from liquid air, we only know 
that Mr. Tripler has used an unmeasured quantity of liquid air to 
cause a steam-engine to run without doing any appreciable or 
measured work. This simple experience and a restive imagina- 
tion seem to be all the basis for the promises of the future wide 
use of liquid air for power development. If Mr. Tripler can give 
us any precise information at variance with the above, we will 
gladly welcome it and aid in its dissemination.” 


Another paper, £/ectrzcity, in criticizing the assertions already 
alluded to, says: 


“We do not wish to place ourselves on record as doubting these 
statements if actually made by Professor Tripler, but could liquid- 
air engines be designed for practical use capable of accomplishing 
the above startling results the accepted doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy would have to be discarded. Professor Tripler at- 
tributes this obtaining of a surplusage to the fact that when once 
the intense cold requisite for the liquefaction has been produced, 
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so great a pressure on the air which is being forced into the lique- 
fying machine is unnecessary, resulting in a saving in power. 
According to every known law, however, this saving in energy 
should be offset, and undoubtedly is, by an equal or greater loss 
of energy somewhere else, as a machine having an efficiency of 
100 per cent. or over, if we except possibly refrigerating apparatus, 
has yet to be devised. That something can not be obtained for 
nothing in this world is generally conceded, and this applies 
equally as well to the generating of power as to the doing of 
work.” 


Mr. Tripler, however, refuses to take refuge behind the per- 
sonality of his interviewer, and in a second interview, published 
in The Evening Post (New York, March 28), he repeats his asser- 
tions even more categorically. He says, as reported: 


“*T find in this matter that I have been generally misunder- 
stood. I don’t claim to create energy, to make something out of 
nothing, to upset any of the laws of nature. I do say, tho, that 
the scientists have been wrong in some of their notions, and that 
they will have to change them. I assert that by the use of a 
given quantity of liquid air, substituted for steam power, I can 
make, and have made, larger quantities of liquid air. I use over 
and over again the liquid air employed in the making. It seems 
simple enough to me, and the principle is so simple that it ought 
to have been grasped by any scientific mind at once, but, to my 
surprise, it has not; what mycritics say appears plausible, but in 
fact their contentions are al] aside from the mark, for they -have 
got hold of the wrong end of the proposition, and do not compre- 
hend at all what I am about.’ 

“*Then [asks the reporter], whatever the modus operandi may 
be, you do distinctly claim that by the use of any given quantity 
of liquid air you can make a larger quantity?’ 

“*T positively and absolutely make that claim.’ 

“*You claim also that by the use of three gallons of liquid air 
you have produced ten?’ 

“*T have done that very thing,’ replied Mr. Tripler with em- 
phasis. 

“** Does its success as a great revolutionizing agency in modern 
industry and life depend upon the production of larger quantities 
trom given quantities?’ 

““Tf I had not achieved the abolition of steam in the manufac- 
ture of liquid air I should have accomplished nothing. ‘That is, 
altho liquid air might still be of use in some special applications— 
as, for instance, in surgery and medicine—it could not become 
the supreme and universal power-producer which I expect it to 
be.’ 

“*You believe it will supersede steam ?’ 

“*T do—for the traction of railway trains, for the propulsion of 
ships, and for the operation of machinery in general. As a 
motive-power its advantages over steam are great. It will cost 
far less, it will save bulk and weight of plant and apparatus, it 
will be vastly more efficient.’” 


The question, as has already been pointed out here, is distinctly 
one of fact. If Mr. Tripler can do what he asserts in the presence 
of the doubting Thomases and convince them that he has done it 
fairly, there will be no more caviling; but until a public demon- 
stration takes place, they will probably not be won from their 
skepticism. 





A Marine Brake.—The following extract from a recent re- 
port of H. Albert Johnson, United States Consul at Venice, ap- 
pears in The Marine Review, Cleveland, Ohio, March 16: ‘The 
agent of the Austrian Lloyd Steam Navigation Company, in 
Venice, has brought to my notice an interesting series of experi- 
ments recently conducted at Fiume by the director of the Lloyd 
shipyards. The experiments tested the efficiency of an inven- 
tion by a Hungarian engineer, Mr. Svetkovich, for stopping ves- 
sels under full steam. The Austrian Lloyd placed its towboat 
Clotilde at the disposal of the inventor, and three trials were 
made to test the invention under different conditions. This 
marine brake is a sort of parachute of fine spring-steel plates 
which, when out of use, fit into one another and hang above 
water. Forthe first trial, the apparatus was attached to the stern 
of the C/otz/de, and the steamer put on full steam. When maxi- 
mum speed was attained—in Austrian reckoning, 9 miles per hour 
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—the retaining hook was released, and the parachute plunged 
into the water. With a scarcely perceptible shock the vessel came 
to a standstill in 30 feet. It was found, however, that the rods 
and guys supporting the brake were badly strained. If they had 
not yielded, the shock would have been much. more severe. The 
fact that the supports did yield did not argue seriously against 
the efficiency of the brake, but was attributed. to the provisional 
character of the arrangements. The second trial was designed to 
show how far the vessel would proceed when her engines were 
stopped at full speed, no brake being used. The distance was 
found to be 300 yards. The third trial measured the forward 
movement when the engines were reversed from full speed astern. 
This time the Clofz/de stopped in 60 yards. Whilethe second and 
third trials were in progress, the marine brake was refitted with 
more powerful supports, and a freshexperiment was made. ‘This 
time the vessel stopped almost instantly. ‘These results, while 
hardly to be considered valid for the powerful ocean-liners, with 
which the necessity for a quick stop is occasionally so crucial, indi- 
cate that an important principle has been introduced among 
marine safeguards. ‘The Austrian Lloyd Company is awaiting 
with interest the results of an improvement which Mr. Svetkovich 
wishes to add to his device, and seriously contemplates equipping 
its great fleet with the useful apparatus.” 


EXPERIMENTS ON MODERN ORDNANCE. 


HE conditions of modern gunnery are so different from those 
that obtained even a few years ago that artillerists are al- 

most having to relearn the details of their profession. We give 
below translations of two very interesting series of experiments 
on modern guns, the first relating to the action of smokeless pow- 
der within the 
weapon and the 
second to the curi- 
ous motion of the 
projectile just out- 
side the muzzle. 





The first series is 
described in La 
Nature (Paris, 
March 4) by M. 
Pierre de Mériel 
as follows: 


“The substitu- 
tion of smokeless 
powder for the old 
classic form has 
valuable advan- 
tages that have 
often been men- 
tioned, such as 
Paves suppression of the 

clouds of smoke, 
FiG, 1.—Section of Rapid-fire Gun, and progressive 














inflammation of 
the powder, causing greater velocity of the projectile. But all 
these smokeless powders—melinite, cordite, and the rest—have 
an inconvenient quality that we are beginning to find out more 
and more, as their use becomes. more general; that is, they very 
rapidly eat away and render useless the bore of the gun in which 
they are employed. 

“This question has already attracted attention for some time, 
and it merits study, for it is avery serious one; for instance, even 
in time of peace guns must be fired for practise, and this use rap- 
idly deteriorates the most costly weapons without doing effective 

‘tvice, We can illustrate these facts by reproductions of photo- 
graphs recently exhibited to the Iron and Steel Institute by Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen; they are pictures of the bore of a 120- 
millimeter rapid-fire gun of which a section was made about 12 
feet from the muzzle. The first illustration represents the section 
under consideration, and notwithstanding the reduction in size, 
the erosion caused by the powder is seen very clearly. The sec- 
ond figure is a section at right angles to the axis of the gun, 


le 
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showing what remains of the original rifling; the dotted line a, 6 
indicates the original rifled surface of the bore, and enables us to 
see what a considerable quantity of the metal has been cut away 
at d and ¢ by the powder and its gases. The enlargement is 33 
diameters. In 
ie | Fig. 3, where the 
enlargement is the 
i same, the erosions 
H are shown in direct 
f view; the light- 
' colored portions 
' correspond to the 
groove, and the 
dark part to the 
raised ridge of the 
rifling that gives 
the rotation to the 
projectile. 

“These photo- 
graphs show the 
ravages that are 
made by smokeless 
powder; very no- 
ticeabie effects of 
| this kind are pro- 
| duced in the bores 

of guns even after 
| five trial firings. 
In the piece shown 


Fic, 2,—Section Across Axis of Gun; a, 0, orig- in the photographs 
inal outline. 














the English smoke- 
less powder called 
‘cordite’ was used; the metal of which it is composed was gun- 
steel of the ordinary type, containing about 3 per cent. of carbon 
and 6 per cent. of manganese, with a percentage of sulfur and 
phosphorus not exceeding 0.05 and of silicon not exceeding o. 15. 
The bore was annealed in oil after being raised to a tempera- 
ture of 800°, and it was afterward heated to 500°. 

“Those who have studied this question conclude in general that 
the most important factor is the mechanical treatment to which 
the metal has been subjected; but no means has yet been found 
to avoid the sudden elevation of temperature, followed by rapid 
cooling, which takes place at the moment of the explosion. ‘This 
brings about in 
the metal changes a 
that facilitate the Ry ra 
mechanical action | ; , 
of the passage of ’ , i 
the projectile.” 
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In the same P 
number of La ‘a 

Nature Lieuten- 

ant-Colonel De- 


launey of the 
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French army 
writes of recent 
experiments in the 
initial movements 
of projectiles. It 
is an error, he 
says, to suppose 
that the projectile 





issues from the 





muzzle of the gun 
in a straight line. 
Its entrance into 


F1G. 3.—The Erosions Seen Directly. 


the open air is, on 

the contrary, in a very irregular path, and it does not proceed 
at all according to rule till it gets about 200 yards from the gun. 
The writer goes on to say: 


“Experiments tried at Sevran-Livry, a few years since, under 
the direction of General (then Colonel) Sébert, enable us to follow 
this initial movement. The projectiles on leaving the muzzle 
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passed, every 25 yards, through sheets of light cardboard, and the 
positions of the holes, measured with precision, afforded the 
means of tracing the path. 

“A series of shots, fired successively with a 47-millimeter 
[2-inch] rapid-fire gun, gave the results shown in Fig. 4. 

These are the representations on a scale of one tenth of the path 
traversed, as it would have appeared to a spectator placed exactly 
behind the gun and 


3 able to follow the 

3 2 s _ projectile in its rap- 

i q id motion. The 
j point O represents 

’ il o the muzzle of the 





piece, whence the 
projectile is launch- 
ed into space, and 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 are the points successively traversed in passing 
through the cardboard indicators. 

“The inspection of these figures, notwithstanding certain irreg- 
ularities, shows that the supposed spectator would see a sort of 
spiral motion in the same direction as that of the hands of a 
watch. This is the same direction as that of the rifling, in the 
guns that were used. 

“The experiments were continued under the same conditions 
with a revolving cannon of 37 millimeters [1% inches], which differs 
from the preceding gun in having smaller caliber and a smaller 
initial velocity of the projectile (1,300 feet instead of 1,900). 

“The trials were made with two tubes of the same revolving 
cannon and the different paths are shown in Fig. 5. 

“The twochambers cause motions of an amplitude much greater 
than that of the rapid-fire gun, and, besides, each tube seems to 
have its particular 
curve; while in the 
first the projectile & 
moves immediately 
downward from the 
muzzle, the second 
is characterized by 
a curious loop ap- o 
pearing in the upper 
part. 

“We shall not 
touch on any theo- 
retic consideration 
susceptible of ex- 
plaining these un- 
foreseen motions. 
We shall confine 
ourselves to saying 
that the deviation 
of the projectile as 
it issues from the 
gun, which acts like 
a sort of violent and 
swift snapping of a 
whip, seems due, in FIG. 5. 
the opinion of most 
artillerists, to a vibratory condition developed in the cannon be- 
fore the departure of the projectile. We may say that probably 
the muzzle of the gun, rapidly vibrating, deviates the projectile 
at the moment of issue.”"— 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


FIG. 4. 
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A NEW COFFEE. 


NDER this heading 7he Medical Times (March) tells us of 

a new kind of coffee, which possesses no injurious qualities 

while retaining all the delicious flavor of the ordinary berry. It 
says: 


“It is an interesting fact that, chemically, milk and grape-juice 
are almost identical, and that the nutritive qualities of both are 
almost the same, a pint of each being equivalent to at least a 
pound of meat. 

“In what is supposed to be the active principle of the two great 
domestic drinks of the world, coffee and tea, we find a like chemi- 
cal similarity existing between caffein and thein, both to a certain 
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extent stimulants, and both having the power of checking the 
waste of nutrition until the full power of the food has had time to 
exert its influence on the elements of life and strength. It is for 
this reason that the miner can accomplish so much hard work, 
when for breakfast at least his principal food isa pot of coffee and 
a crust of bread, and many a business man goes to his morning’s 
work with no other nourishment than a cup of coffee and a roll. 

“The action of tea and coffee, altho differing to a certain ex- 
tent, yet undoubtedly reach their results through the same pi ys- 
iological line; the same as ignatia and nux vomica, the act ve 
principle of both of which is strychnin.” 


Recent investigations, The Medical Times goes on to say, sacw 
that the stimulating effect of coffee is only partially due to the 1 to 
1.5 per cent. of caffein that it contains, much of the action being 
traceable to the aromatic substance that gives to the berry its 
odor and flavor after roasting. ‘To quote again: 


“A variety of coffee grows wild in the island of Bourbon, bear- 
ing the name of caffé marron, which, while it contains no caffein, 
still has to a certain extent the odor and the stimulating effect of 
the coffee of commerce. This coffee lacks much of the delicate 
and fragrant aroma of the best grades of coffee, but it must be 
remembered that the shrubs grow wild and have never had that 
cultivation so essential in developing the highest qualities of any 
product. In time, under proper cultivation, this, to us, new 
product may, and probably will, have the delicate flavor of much 
of the stimulating properties of our best grades of coffee, without 
any of their deleterious effects. 

“The immense territory in the West Indies and the Philippine 
archipelago, which through the triumphs of our arms has recently 
been opened to a higher civilization and a more energetic prog- 
ress, will yield a rich return in the products now confined toa 
limited area and daily becoming more important to the arts, the 
industries, and the food of the world. Not alone the coffee in its 
various varieties, with or without caffein, improved by culture, 
but the cinchona, the india-rubber, and many of our most valu- 
able drugs, can be produced in as great abundance, and of as fine 
a quality in the territory now open or soon to be opened to our 
enterprises and industry, as in the narrow limit in which the 
produce has been confined. 

“Both Cuba and the Philippine Islands will undoubtedly in 
time form independent governments, but into both will have been 
introduced the energy, the enlightenment of that American na- 
tion which broke the shackles of their slavery and their debase- 
ment, and rendered it possible for them to develop free institu- 
tions, and the general education of the people to develop the 
resources of a country the possibilities of which have no superior 
in the world,” 





THE ROLE OF MICROBES IN DIGESTION. 


HE part played by microbes in the processes of digestion, 

tho denied by many authorities, has now been proved be- 

yond doubt to be an important one by recent German investiga- 

tions, described in the Revue Sctentifigue (February 11). We 
translate below the most interesting parts of this description : 


“Nencki maintained not only that digestion could take place 
without microbes, but also that it did so take place, and the ex- 
periments of Nuttall and Thierfelder supported this contention in 
part, for they proved that young animals could be brought up and 
kept for several days in conditions such that no microbe could 
penetrate into their intestinal canals, and that notwithstanding 
this they were nourished and increased in weight. 

“This showed that these intestinal microbes are not necessary. 

. But Nuttall and Thierfelder neither proved nor asserte:! 
that these microbes were useless, and we may even conclude the 
opposite from their experiments, for the animals whose intestines 
were sterilized grew more slowly than normal animals. . . . Ow 
ing to these results, Max Schottelius, professor of hygiene in the 
University of Freiburg, was encouraged to try some new exper!- 
ments, which he made under new and curious conditions.” 


The experiments of Professor Schottelius were made on 
chickens, which he attempted to hatch and raise under such con- 
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ditions that they should be absolutely free from microbes. This 
was found to be very difficult, for even a newly laid egg may 
contain bacteria within the shell. We shall pass over the de- 
scription of the elaborate precautions taken and proceed at once 
to the results, which were as follows: 


“By comparing the experiments in which the sterilization of 
the digestive canal may be considered to be absolute, and arrang- 
ing them according to the age when the chicken was killed for 
study, we may prepare a table showing the growth of the fowls 
raised under these conditions. Experiments made on ten birds 
show that the young fowl increases slowly in weight. The maxi- 
mum increase is about 25 per cent. at the end of twelve days, and 
the absorption of water by the fowl of course accounts for some of 
this. Beyond the twelfth day there is diminution. During this 
same period, fowls raised and fed in the ordinary fashion grow 
regularly and by the twelfth day have increased 140 per cent., 
while at the seventeenth they have increased 250 per cent. 

“We must conclude, then, that, at least in the case of the young 
fowl, bacteria are of great use in digestive work. ‘This conclu- 
sion, big with consequences, applies, as we see, to foods—millet 
and albumin—for which digestive ferments exist normally in the 
intestinal canal of the young bird. Why do these ferments re- 
main inactive? . . . It appears, so far as we may judge from ex- 
periments, that the secretion of digestive ferments is very slow 
during the first days of life, and that perhaps they are usefully 
replaced at this period by the secretions of the microbes, which 
are always ready and abundant. 

“This idea is confirmed by the fact that in fowls fed in the 
ordinary manner we do not find bacteria before the thirty-sixth to 
the fortieth hour. Now during this period there is no increase 
of weight. It seems asif nutrition had not yet begun. The fowl 
behaves like a leguminous plant in a non-nitrogenous medium, 
before its roots have become covered with tubercles. When the 
bacilii appear . . . regular nutrition begins. 

“It may be imagined, then, that the suppression of this micro- 
bian digestion during the first days of the fowl’s life may be 
painful or disastrous toit. The presence of microbes in the in- 
testinal canal is at that time useful or necessary. Later it be- 
comes merely an aid; it may even be injurious if fermentation 
takes a bad direction and produces ferments or toxins hostile to 
the tissues. ‘To sum up, our whole life implies the existence of a 
state of ‘symbiosis’ [condition of mutual assistance] with the 
occupants of our intestinal canal, and we can no longer deny the 
part they play in digestion; we should measure it and endeavor 
to aid or restrain it according to circumstances, to render it 
hygienic and cause it to contribute to health, instead of being the 
cause of both temporary derangements and chronic disorders, as 
is now often the case."— 7ranslation made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


AN ENGLISH APPRECIATION OF AMERI- 
CAN TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


T is reluctantly admitted by an English technical paper, /”- 
dustries and Iron (March to), that this country now leads in 
technical education. The English, it says, used to be afraid of 
Germany, because of the superiority of her technical training. 
Now the United States is the nation that must be feared. Says 
this paper, in an editorial on “Technical Education in America” : 


“The emphasis given tothe practical side of engineering studies 
differentiates, in a very marked manner, the engineering training 
in American technological institutions and German technical high 
schools. This, it is believed, has been and is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the former, so much so that instances are given in 
which firms formerly employing Germans in their technical de- 
partments, who have been trained in the technical high schools of 
Europe, had either superseded them altogether by graduates from 
the American engineering colleges, or placed them in inferior and 
less responsible positions. Convincing evidence [is] forthcoming 
of the high regard in which the training given in the technical 
Schools and colleges is held, which indeed would seem to account 
for the abundance of the provision for industrial training, espe- 
cially for those who aspire to become foremen, superintendents, 
or employers, and for the large number of young men who avail 
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themselves of it, and complete it by twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age, or even later. These colleges are graduating, to use 
an American expression, thousands of young men each year who 
are thoroughly capable technologists and engineers, and so vast 
are the resources of the great republic, so keen is their apprecia- 
tion of their skill and knowledge, that there is no difficulty what- 
ever in the technical student finding employment. ...... 

“It would appear that the exact investigations carried on in the 
great laboratories of the chief engineering colleges, and the im- 
portance of the results derived thereform, have led to a recogni- 
tion of their value and necessity in the workshop, with the result 
that those who have been trained in them are receiving corre- 
sponding appreciation. ‘These facts should be noted by employ- 
ers in this country, many of whom seem to view with considerable 
distrust the men who have received a scientificeducation. There 
is some truth in the remark that the greatest need is the education 
of the employers in the appreciation of the value of scientific 
training.” 


In connection with this subject the writer remarks that much of 
this excellence is due to the generosity of American donors. He 
says of this: 


“It is sometimes said that when a man becomes rich in Britain, 
his ambition is to found a family, whereas in the United States, 
under similar circumstances, the ambition is to found a college or 
university.” 


A NEW TELEPHONE-TRANSMITTER. 


HIS instrument, the invention of a Russian, is called a 

“mega-telephone-transmitter ” because of the great dis- 

tances over which speech may be carried by its means. It is thus 
described in The Electrical Review: 


“The Kilduchevesky telephone-transmitter is a microphone en- 
closed in a vacuum or in an inert atmosphere so that powerful 
currents can, it is said, 
be used without injury 
to the contacts, atmos- 
pheric moistures, or 
other external causes 
of failure by which its 
efficiency might be im- 
paired being excluded 
The sealing of the mi- 
crophone in a high 
vacuum or in an inert 
gas should apparently 
conduce to its uniform 
action and longevity. 

“The power of the 
current, it is stated, 
may be increased to 

















any required extent THE KILDUCHEVESKY MEGA-TELEPHONE 
without liability of oxi- TRANSMITTER, 

dation of the contacts, 

as the latter are protected from moisture, dust, and from derange- 
ment, and no packing can, it is said, occur. 

“The Kilduchevesky transmitter, we are informed by our Lon- 
don namesake, was successfully tested in Russia on overhead 
lines over distances up to 2,000 miles (a statement which is mean- 
ingless, as the gage of the wire is not given), and in England 
by Mr. A. R. Bennett on an artificial cable equivalent toa length 
of about 200 miles. . . . With an ordinary double-pole receiver 
conversation of any description could, it is said, be carried on 
without effort.” 


The following comment, from the source noted above, shows 
that electricians are receiving these statements with some caution : 


“Tho we are not inclined to accept the eulogistic conclusions 
which (as usual) are come to as to the future of the transmitter, 
there appear to be points in its construction which make it worthy 
of attention. The use of a microphone in a vacuum, however, is 
not, we believe, by any means a novelty.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


*“AMERICANISM” IN EUROPE. 


HE official condemnation of that tendency in the modern 
Roman Catholic church which is generally known as 
“*Americanism” has been followed by a similar event in Europe. 
Professor Schell, of the University of Wiirzburg, whose books 
have in the last years attracted a great deal of attention, on ac- 
count of his avowed purpose of uniting exact and impartial scien- 
tific research with fidelity to the church, has been condemned by 
the Congregation at Rome and his four chief works have been 
placed on the Index of prohibited books. In former months, 
leading Catholic papers of Germany, among them the Germania, 
of Berlin, and the Volkszeztung, of Cologne, the two most in- 
fluential papers in the church of the Fatherland, had all along 
defended Schell and his teachings; but this did not save the 
learned Wurzburg professor. After some deliberation, this theo- 
logian has “recanted,” expressing his reverence for and obedience 
to the teaching authority of the church. In the Chronzk, of 
Leipsic (No. 10), is found quite a collection of opinions from 
Catholic and Protestant sources on this European counterpart of 
“Americanism,” one of the most instructive of these being from 


the pen of one professing to be a liberal Catholic, who writes as 
follows: 


“Since the year 1870, Catholic theology has shown beginnings 
of decay. ‘The absolute victory of the principle of Ultramonta- 
nism had practically crushed out the spirit of independent research 
in the problems of scientific thought. However, efforts at a re- 
vival of the traditional scholarship of Catholicism were put forth 
at various places and among different nations. Historians, arch- 
eologists, exegetes, philosophers, and other learned men of the 
church joined together toeffect a reconciliation between the tradi- 
tional church and the teachings of modern science, and attempted 
to demonstrate that a person could be a good Catholic and a 
thorough modern scholar at the same time. In Germany, the 
theological faculties at Wiirzburg, Tiibingen, and Freiburg led 
the way in this new departure. In other countries similar move- 
ments were inaugurated. In Paris, under the leadership of 
Duchesnes and Loisy, new Catholic schools of church historians 
and of biblical research were established. The young university 
in Washington joined the ranks of the hopeful protagonists of this 
agitation. The Benedictines even went to Cambridge in order to 
labor in connection with that university. French Dominican 
monks selected the Holy Land as the seat of their operations, 
engaged in the study chiefly of biblical manuscripts in the vener- 
able libraries of that classic land. In fact, everywhere through- 
out the Catholic lands, with the sole exception of Italy, a new 
activity and a new scholarship of independence and self-assertion 
began to exhibit themselves. 

“And what has become of it all? The bitter attacks made on 
German university professors who have made the least sign of 
independence in their researches are too well known to require a 
repetition. The ecclesiastical authorities all along the line have 
crushed out this spirit. In France, Duchesnes has long since 
ceased to deliver lectures on church history, and has been removed 
from his position as professor at the historic Saint Sulpice through 
the influence of the authorities who forbade church students to 
hear him. He has now entered the service of the state. He 
was without doubt the finest historical student that Catholic 
France has produced since the days of Mabillon. Loisy lost his 
position at the Institut Catholique and has been transferred toa 
cloister near Rome, where he reads masses fornuns. In America, 
a bitter fight was waged against the Catholic university at Wash- 
ington, which has ended in the public condemnation of “ Ameri- 
canism.” ‘The condemnation of Professor Schell is the last exam- 
ple of this policy of stamping out independent thought. It isa 

full victory for the Jesuit order, which has been championing this 
crusade against all anti-traditional agitation.” 


Other Catholic writers are naturally of another mind. The 
Germania and the Volkszeztung simply make mention of the con- 
demnation of Schell, but fail to comment further on a measure 
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that they had evidently not expected. The Rezchszeitung, of 
Bonn, has all along fought Schell, and demanded the very step 
that has been taken, while the Kourzer, of Bavaria, has probably 
been the most pronounced champion of the professor. Nearly a 
year ago Bishop Korum, of Mayence, went to Rome with forty 
theses taken from Schell’s books, for the special purpose of secur- 
ing this action on the part of the congregation. At that time the 
Germania denied this mission of the famous prelate. It is an- 
nounced that the congregation reached its decision as early as 
December 15, but that the Pope hesitated about confirming it be- 
fore “ Americanism” was condemned, and consistency demanded 
similar steps against Professor Schell. His books have been con- 
demned ex d/oc, a step usually taken when the purpose is to 
crush aman and his position completely and thoroughly.— 7rans- 
lation made for Tue Literary DiIcEstT. 





GROWTH OF PRO-JEWISH FEELING. 


T is an undoubted fact that there has been in recent years a 
distinct and notable tendency toward a better state of feel- 
ing between the Jews and Christians throughout the world. The 
persecution of Jews in Russia and the antisemite agitation in 
Austria and France seem to have promoted this kindly and fra- 
ternal feeling, partly, no doubt, because of the interest and sym- 
pathy which these persecutions have awakened. A marked in- 
stance of this change of attitude between Christians and Jews 
occurred at the recent dedication of a Jewish synagog in Bradford, 
Pa., when a sermon by a resident Episcopalian minister was one 
of the features. More recent than this was the address delivered 
by Bishop Ussher (Protestant Episcopal) before the Victoria Club, 
of Boston, in defense of Jewish national and individual character. 
Among other things Bishop Ussher said: 


“TI assert, and am prepared to defend the statement, that 
neither the Jew of the past nor the present deserves the hatred or 
contempt of the Gentile; literature has lied them into undeserved 
disrepute, and I go further to say that the senseless antagonism 
of Christianity, as represented by so-called Christians, is enough 
to make Him that sitteth in the heavens laugh, were it not for the 
cruel, unjust condition that is produced by the bigotry of igno- 
rance and the senselessness of superstition. The world is coming 
under the influence of that grand idea of auniversal brotherhood. 
The tide may rise and fall, but the ships of human righteousness 
will cross the bar and discharge their freight for the enrichment 
of the world, and the low tide will see them harbored at the 
wharf.” 


After reviewing the world-wide persecution of the Israelites as 
a race and in their national aspect, he said: 


“T shall now enter a less traversed fieki, and I venture to say 
that the Jews would appear to the individual Gentile in quite a 
different light if he knew more about them. I ask you, Gentile 
Americans, Christians, and you Jewish-American citizens, what 
do you know of each other? What do you refined Curistians 
know of your refined Jewish fellow-townsman and his family, or 
they of yours? Have you Gentiles entertained these Jews at your 
home, or they you at theirs? Is this loving your neighbors as 
yourself? Yet that is your duty. What is the reason for this 
social gulf? Simply lack of knowledge. Had you not better drop 
your prejudice and see for yourselves what the Jews really are. 
I tell you, your highly cultured people will find them equals in 
knowledge and refinement. Your kindly people, their equals in 
all that is good and true and pure. ...... 

“Most people are inclined to regard the Jew as a merchant, a 
seller of something, a man lacking in love for country, art, and 
refinement. It is avery greatblunder. He is nofonder of money 
than you and IJ are, and he is as fond of art as the best of us.” 


The American Hebrew (New York) comments on some of these 
incidents under the editorial heading “Coming to Our Rights.” 
It says: 


“ Distasteful as it always has been to us to have Christian min- 
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isters appear before Jewish audiences and pat us on the back, to 
tell us of the glories of our past, of our achievements in the pres- 
ent, and of the possibilities of our future, just so pleased are we 
when Christian ministers of their own volition undertake to place 
before their congregations factsconcerning the Jews. The better 
knowledge of the Jew and Judaism that thus comes to our Chris- 
tian brethren is well calculated to inspire them with a more cor- 
dial spirit toward their Jewish neighbors. It is very easy to say, 
as is usually said, that the Jewis exclusive, that he does aot wish 
to associate with the Christian, but it requires very little study of 
human nature to be convinced that the approach between Jew and 
Christian must have its beginning with the non-Jew.” 


METHODISM AND THE BIBLE. 


RECENT address made by Rev. S. P. Cadman, D.D., be- 

fore the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, of New York, on 
the new scholarship in relation to the Bible, furnished occasion 
for a number of the daily papers to set forth the startling an- 
nouncement that Dr. Cadman had renounced the authority of the 
Scriptures and had 
uttered other ex- 
treme and heretical 
opinions, all of 
which had been ap- 
plauded by the three 
hundred Methodist 
ministers present, 
including Bishop 
Andrews. It ap- 
pears, however, that 
Dr. Cadman’s ad- 
dress was well with- 
in the lines of doc- 
trines taught by the 
Methodist church 
and the evangelical 
churches generally, 
and that there was 
nothing heretical or 





sensational about it. 


REV. DR. S. P. CADMAN. In a subsequent in- 
terview, revised for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest by Dr. Cadman, he gave the substance of 


his address as follows: 


“T said, and I thoroughly believe, that the absolute inerrancy 
and infallibility of the Bible are no longer possible of belief among 
reasoning men. I did not try to reduce the infinite to a logical 
proposition. If you could get a fair understanding of the trend 
of religious thought to-day, it would make what is called Inger- 
sollism seem archaic. He makes caricatures of Christianity, 
simply for the amusement of his audience. I never touched upon 
the age of Methuselah, the temptation of Eve, the Tower of Babel, 
the story of the Flood, and a dozen other disputed biblical tradi- 
tions. I did talk about Jonah and the whale. I quoted Ewald, 
Neander, and Bleek, touched upon the various explanations they 
had to offer; said that I could not accept their opinions as con- 
Clusive, and defined my personal position as one of suspended 
judgment. I assert that the ssential portion of Christianity is 
hot in any book or creed, but in the personality of Jesus Christ as 
the revelation of God. Everything else in the Bible is subor- 
dinate to His life and teachings. Half the pages of the Old Tes- 
tament are of unknown authorship, and the New Testament con- 
tains contradictions.” . 


The Christian Advocate (Methodist, New York) states editori- 
ally the position taken by Mr. Cadman as follows: 

“The subject under discussion was in part whether the Bible 
was absolutely infallible in science and in matters that did not 


relate to the purpose for which the revelation was given, and in 
this sense the speaker took the ground that the Bible is not iner- 
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rant or infallible; that the writers used the current knowledge of 
the time for illustration or incidental reference. ‘The ground was 
also taken that the inspiration is not verbal, as was held by many 
in former times; that it was an inspiration received from God, of 
truth expressed according to the character and temperament of 
the writers.- It was maintained that all parts of the Bible are not 
equally inspired, and that it is the right of the critical student to 
determine the respective values by comparing them with the 
fuller light given in the revelation of Jesus Christ. The general 
tenor of the paper was reverent, and a more glowing eulogy of 
the historic Christ, and a more ardent statement of faith in him 
as the world’s only source of light, truth, and salvation, has rarely 
been heard. The paper also took the ground that the inspired 
compilers of the earlier parts of the Scripture made use, in part, 
of preexisting sacred writings.” 


This statement, comments Zhe Outlook, shows that Dr. Cad- 
man agrees with the advanced constructive critics; and it goes on 
to remark : 


“He was not irreverent; he was not destructive; and yet he 
clearly recognized the problem which presses upon all intel- 
ligent students of the Bible. If we might be permitted to 
make a suggestion, it would be that such a paper might ap- 
propriately be followed by another on the process by which the 
canon of Scripture was determined. The reception of this paper 
shows that there is in the Methodist communion a large number 
of people who would be almost panic-stricken by such a simple 
statement of facts concerning the Bible as all scholarly students 
accept, and, on the other hand, that there are many among the 
ministry and professors of the Methodist Episcopal church whose 
eyes are open, and who are not at all afraid to tell the people the 
conclusions to which a reverent and thorough study of the origins 
of the sacred Scriptures inevitably lead.” 


Referring to the alleged heresy of Dr. Cadman, 7he Michigan 
Christian Advocate (Detroit) says that it is “ not at all disturbed, ” 
but attributes it all “to the vaporings of a secular reporter's im- 
agination.” As to the views expressed by Dr. Cadman, it says: 


“Methodism is not committed to the unwise and non-progres- 
sive attitude concerning inspiration which has so embarrassed 
certain other churches. We hold that ‘the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation,’ and we leave matters of 
secondary consideration for time, knowledge, and earnest search 
to determine according to the facts. Let us rest there. The 
Word of God standeth as firm as the everlasting hill. All that is 
not the Word of God may perish when it pleases.” 


Zion's Herald (Methodist Episcopal, Boston) treats the matter 
in the samespirit. It says there was “noreason fora panic” over 
Dr. Cadman’s utterances. They indicated no lapse of faith from 
Methodist theology and opinions. It then proceeds to say for 
itself : 


“ Zion's Herald has aimed from the first to be entirely frank 
with its readers and to acquaint them with all the results of bibli- 
cal research. It is a reprehensible mistake to rule these vital 
subjects out of the columns of the Methodist press and to treat 
conscientious and devout investigation as if it were wrong and 
heretical. Such a purpose will end only in humiliating failure. 
Truth can neither be strangled nor smothered. 

“The Bible is the livest and most agitating of books. It is the 
leaven that is constantly working in and upon the human mind. 
Its truths must be turned over and readjusted to every new gen- 
eration. The results of the profound and universal study of this 
Book are in the air. Our ministers, especially our young men 
and those older men who are intellectually receptive and studi- 
ous, are familiar, as they ought to be, with the results of this 
searching scrutiny. ‘That is why the three hundred ministers 
applauded Dr. Cadman’s especially frank and honest utterances. 
It is useless, as it is insincere, to try to check this devout study of 
the Scriptures, or to brand it as something wrong. It will go on, 
for it is God’s purpose that it goon. Out of it there will come a 
simpler, more inspiring, and more conquering faith. Let any 
man beware lest in this matter he be found fighting against God. 
Tolerance is the essence and spirit of Methodism. Wesley was 
the most tolerant of men. He discarded the old interpretation to 
make room for aclearer and better view. He was not afraid of 
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truth, nor even of error, for he had undoubted faith that truth, in 
the clash of a living conflict, would conquer. Let the followers 
of Wesley to-day be as tolerant, as studious, as loyal to the truth 
as they find it, as he was. Let this friction over variant opinions, 
in non-essentials, cease.” 





ST. PAUL’S PERSONAL QUALITIES. 


EV. DR. HENRY M. VAN DYKE, speaking of three re- 
cent and important books relating tothe Apostle Paul, says 

that one result of reading them is a conviction that Paul never 
has been, and probably never can be, completely explained in a 
book. What is the secret, Dr. Van Dyke asks, of “the abiding 
interest of his personality, which has drawn men of all tempera- 
ments and schools, 
for seventeen cen- 
turies, to the study 
of his brief writings 
and the meager 
story of his life,-and 
which makes him 
to-day one of the 
living and dominant 
figures on the stage 
of human thought?” 
And he finds the 
answer to this ques- 
tion in the superla- 
tive greatness of 
Paul’s_ character. 
According to Dr. 
Van Dyke, the per- 
sonal influence of 
Paul ranks second, 
in breadth as well 
as in depth, only to 
the personal influ- 
He is the fit apostle of Christianity as the uni- 
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ence of Christ. 
versal religion. 


Dr. Van Dyke discovers the greatness of Paul’s character to 
be chiefly constituted of two elements: first, the extraordinary 
many-sidedness of his nature; and, second, the absolute single- 
ness of his purpose. The writer continues (74e Outlook, March 
18): 


“The many-sidedness of his nature was the secret of his free- 
dom and breadth of access to the human field. The singleness of 
his purpose was the secret of his intensity and continuity in con- 
veying the divine force. The union of both elements was the 
double secret of his unparalleled influence in the world... . 
Many-sidedness is not the same thing as versatility. Versatility 
is a form of cleverness. Many-sidedness is an endowment of 
greatness. Noman ever had more of it than Paul; and no man 
ever made better use of versatility in its service. 

“It was by no means an accident that he was the possessor of a 
threefold citizenship. It was asymbol of his nature. He wasa 
Roman citizen, in full touch with the civilizing and unifying force 
of empire. He wasa citizen of Tarsus, one of those prosperous 
and active Greek communities in Asia Minor in which the arts of 
life flourished and the culture of the individual was dominant. 
He was also a birthright member of the Jewish nation, ‘a Hebrew 
sprung from Hebrews.’ ‘The triple forces of human civilization 
—the racial instinct, the individual impulse, and the power of im- 
perial organization—were all familiar to him, and for each of them 
he had comprehension and sympathy. 

“All forms of life interested him. He was a private workman, 
a tent-maker, able to earn his living by his trade; and he under- 
stood the ambition of industry, which seeks liberty to do its own 
work quietly and to enjoy the fruits of its labor (1 Thess. iv. 11). 
He was an orator; and he understood the temper and significance 
of that most social of all arts, which aims first at winning the 
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sympathies of other men in order that afterward it may influence 
their actions (1 Cor. i. 17; xiv. 19). Hewas an organizer of new 
provinces in a universal empire; and he understood the passion- 
ate desire of the builder in spiritual things to do his work thor- 
oughly, from the foundation upward (Rom. xv. 20). 

“Paul was characteristically a city man. If there was any side 
on which his interest was defective, it was the side that looked 
toward nature. His illustrations were not drawn from birds and 
flowers, but from civic entertainments, national games, social re- 
lations, religious ceremonials, and military conflicts. Yet even 
in regard to nature he had a profound feeling for her deeper 
aspects.” 


Dr. Van Dyke speaks of Paul as “a tremendous logician—in 
streaks”; and goes on to say: 


* Paul's mysticism is the safeguard of his logic; and his intense 
practicality is the safeguard of his mysticism; and his broad, 
warm, sympathetic humanity is the safeguard of his practicality. 
He believed that his doctrine was from God. Therefore he 
preached it with absolute authority, as a divine revelation. But 
he believed quite as firmly that his doctrine was for man. There- 
fore he preached it with constant reference to the unalterable 
facts of human nature, as the sure way of spiritual elevation for 
manhood. He held that truth must make for goodness. What- 
ever did not make for goodness he instantly refused to accept as 
truth. 

“Nothing is more beautiful, or more wonderful, in the charac- 
ter of Paul than the breadth of interpretation which he gave to 
the idea of divine revelation. He recognized it, not only in the 
utterances of the prophets, but also in the events of human his- 
tory, in the processes of nature, in the aspirations of the ethnic 
religions, and in the universal conscience of man. He seemed to 
wander up and down the world, looking always and everywhere 
for the relics of the divine image in human nature, seeking among 
the ruins for gold and silver and precious stones which he might 
bring together and build upon the new and eternal foundation. 

“Paul’s teaching amounts to this. We are not saved through 
law; we are saved through life. Life does not mean outward 
obedience. That is only the shell of life. Real life means faith 
and hopeand love. Theonlysourceof this life isin God. Christ 
alone brings this life near to us, makes it accessible, sweeps away 
all hindrances, and invites us to enter into it by giving ourselves 
entirely to Him. To live, according to Paul, means to believe in 
Christ, to hope in Christ, and to love Christ, because He is the 
human life of God.” 


“THE COMEDY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


R. W. H. MALLOCK has written, under this title, a paper 
in which he devotes himself to the “self-contradictory 
nonsense” contained in Sczence and Health, the text-book of the 
Christian Scientists. This book was written by Mrs. Baker G. 
Eddy, of Massachusetts, the founder and head of the Christian- 
Science movement, who “discovered” her remarkable system of 
religion in 1866. Mr. Mallock calls attention to the curious fact 
that most of the converts to Christian Science belong not to the 
poorer, but to the richer and educated classes. Before taking up 
the inconsistencies of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings, as set forth in her 
book, he states briefly the claims of Christian Science as follows 
(The National Review, March) : 


“‘ All disease is an affection of the mind, not of the body, and 
has no meaning except as related to mind, just as color has no 
meaning except as related to the eye. Matter in itself can feel 
neither pain nor pleasure. . . . Ordinary medicine, therefore, 
attacks disease at the wrong end. It attacks the body, which is 
the symptom of the evil; not the mind, which is the cause. 
Christian Science teaches us to go direct tothe mind; and asa 
practical system of therapeutics, it comes to this—that the only 
true medical treatment consists in persuading the sufferer to rea'- 
ize that his sufferings arise from his own belief in them; . . . and 
that if he will but disbelieve in their existence, they will forth- 
with cease toexist....... 

“But the claims of Christian Science donot end here. Itclaims 
that by showing disease to have its source in the human mind, 1t 
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liberates us from the necessity of ascribing it to an act of God; it 
thus removes the old difficulty which has troubled mankind till 
now of reconciling the existence of evil with God’s power and 
goodness, and is giving back God to countless souls that had lost 
Him.” 


Mr. Mallock is aware that the adherents .of this belief quote 
many instances of diseases healed and spiritual life restored by 
the Christian-Science treatment. He is willing, so far as his 
present argument is concerned, to admit that all these cases are 
genuine. “All that will be pointed out to those who believe in 
them is that, let these facts be never so true and striking, Chris- 
tian Science as an explanation of them is demonstrably a mass of 
nonsense.” The following extracts will give the substance of 
Mr. Mallock’s paper; his quotations are, in every instance, from 
Science and Health: 


“She [Mrs. Eddy] starts with insisting on the old philosophic 
truism that matter, as we know zt, exists inour minds only. She 
admits, too, that it exists thus in the mind not of one man alone, 
but of allmen. But while admitting that it has an existence out- 
side the mind of the individual, she maintains that it has no exist- 
ence outside the minds of the human race. ‘Mind is all,’ she 
says; ‘matter is nought.’ ‘Matter is nothing but an image in 
mortal mind.’ ‘Mortal mind’ imagines that the body is some- 
thing external to itself—a something with which it is connected, 
and ‘whose organs it claims to govern.’ ‘But,’ says Mrs. Eddy, 
‘this so-called Mind is a liar.’ 

“The profane reader will naturally here ask how, if ‘Mind is 
“all,” and is yet at the same time “a liar,” ’ Mrs. Eddy proposes 
to justify the ways of God to man, since another of her proposi- 
tions is that this ‘Mind’ which is ‘all’ ‘is God’? The way, how- 
ever, in which she eludes this apparent difficulty forms one of the 
most important and impressive parts of her system. 

“Mind, she says, is of two kinds. Mind properly so called isa 
transcendental, omnipotent, omnipresent principle of good. It is 
‘life, truth, love, soul, spirit, God,’ all of which names are, she 
says, ‘divine synonyms’ for it. But in addition to this Mind 
there exists a something which the poverty of language obliges 
us to call Mind also, but which nevertheless does not deserve the 
name. She calls it, therefore, ‘Wortal Mind’ for want of a bet- 
ter expression. And what, according to Mrs. Eddy, may Morta/ 
Mind be? Just as Mind is but another name for truth, so is 
Mortal Mina but another name for error. And what is error? 
It is a belief in the objectivity of matter. Mortal Mind, there- 
fore, is that element in the human consciousness which produces 
and supports a belief in the externality of the material world and 
itself manufactures the evil of which it believes matter to be the 
cause. Thus, according tu Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy, the universe 
consists of three things: Mind or God, which is the principle of 
truth; Mortal Mind, which is the principle of error; and man, 
who is fertzum guid mysteriously compounded of the two. Man 
is partly divine; indeed, his function in the scheme of things is, 
in virtue of the Mind, or divine element in him, ‘to express God.’ 
And so much importance does Mrs. Eddy attach to this stupen- 
dous truth that she does not flinch from saying that God’s exist- 
ence depends on man’s, ‘for if ever there was a moment when 
man expressed not this perfection he could not have expressed 
God; and there would have been a time when God was without 
entity—Being.’” 


The tyranny exercised over the individual by the error abiding 
in the “mortal mind” of the race is illustrated in Mrs. Eddy’s 
explanation of the effects of poison: 


“If a dose of poison is swallowed through mistake, and the 
patient dies, even tho the physician and the patient are expecting 
favorable results, does belief, you ask, cause this death? Even 
so; and as directly as if the poison had been intentionally taken. 
In such cases a few Persons believe the poison swallowed by the 
patient to be harmless; but the vast majority of mankind, tho 
they know nothing of this particular case and this special person, 
believe the arsenic, the strychnin, or whatever the drug used, to 
be poisonous, for it has been set down asa poison by Mortal Mind. 
The consequence is that the result is controlled by the majority 
of opinions outside, not by the infinitesimal minority of opinions 
in the sick-chamber.” 
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For the same reason, Mrs. Eddy says, Christian Science is as 
yet incompetent to deal with broken bones. Mr. Mallock does 
not find this altogether convincing. ‘Taking her doctrines as they 
stand, however, and observing the manner in which she herself 

lies them to practical life, Mr. Mallock says that we will find 
Mrs. Eddy her own most trenchant critic. He quotes from her 
book the following statements: “ The blood, the heart, the lungs, 
the. brain, have nothing to do with life.” “The human mind has 
no control of what is termed the human mechanism.” “The 
human mind has no power to kill. . . . Fear never stifled Being 
and its actions.” Yet in another part of the same book she tells 
of “a gentleman who died of cholera” simply from fear arising 
out of a false belief “that he had slept ina bed in which a cholera 
patient had died.” ‘To quote Mr. Mallock again : 


“Is it possible that any educated human being can believe in a 
woman who, having said, as we have just seen, in one page of 
her book, that ‘the blood, heart, lungs, brain, have nothing to do 
with life,’ exclaims with exultation, as she does five pages farther 
on, that Christian Science ‘changez the secretions, expels humors, 
relaxes rigid muscles,’ and ‘that even what is called the lost sub- 
stance of the lungs has been restored by it?’—who in one place 
denounces the absurdity of thinking that the human spirit can be 
subject to ‘the operations of a nerve,’ exclaiming, ‘Think of it! 
The intellectual, the moral, the spiritual—yea, Mind—subjected 
to non-intelligence! ’—and in another place declares that whisky 
‘victimizes the race,’ and turns ‘men and women into loathsome 
sots’? Is it possible that even Mrs. Eddy’s disciples can regard 
the reasoning of their revered mother as anything better than the 
frantic logic of Bedlam ? 

“Let us turn to another point. We have already seen how she 
explains the operation of poison. Arsenic and strychnin kill, she 
says, not because there is really any deadly property in them- 
selves, but because the belief that there is on the part of the ma- 
jority of mankind has put this property into them. And yet it is 
one of Mrs. Eddy’s main contentions that, tho the poisons which 
men believe in will, because of men’s belief in them, kill, the 
medicines which men believe in are absolutely powerless to 


“The truth is that their priestess throughout her book is using 
terms which she has never defined about subjects which she has 
never understood, and is thus able to insist alternately on opposite 
lines of thought because she has grasped the meaning of neither; 
and it will be found that while imagining herself a philosophical 
disbeliever in matter she has really all the crude and credulous 
materialism of a child.” 


If the reader does not perceive the truth of this last statement, 
Mr. Mallock asks him to turn from Mrs, Eddy’s treatment of the 
human body to her treatment of the material universe. Matter, 
according to her teaching, is the product not of God’s mind but of 
man’s. She even asserts that the day will come when the agri- 
culturist will produce his crops independently of times and sea- 
sons. Yet in the same paragraph she states that the seasons will 
continue to come and go, following some divine and persistent 
law. This confusion of thought is pointed out by Mr. Mallock in 
the following passage : 


““When she applies her own logic to practical life, the only kind 
of matter which she really thinks of as illusory is the body of 
man, the contents otf the druggists’ shops, and also, it appears, of 
the bakers’. Everything else for her is as real as for a child or 
savage. Thus the ‘earth’s diurnal rotation’ is, she informs us, 
‘one of the everlasting facts’; and more remarkable still, while 
corn is merely an illusion of Mortal Mind, ‘the sweetness of the 
clover’ and ‘the breath of the new-mown hay,’ which doctors 
‘profanely’ say produce hay fever, are in reality nothing less 
than the actual ‘smile of God.’ Let me present her followers 
with one more jewel from her casket of divine truth. The un- 
reality of the material senses, she is contending, is proved by our 
every-day experience. Here, she tells us, is an overwhelming 
example of the fact. When the so-called material eye looks out 
on a wet day it sees no sign or hint of anything but an eternal 
downpour. ‘But the barometer—that little prophet of storm and 
sunshine—denying the testimony of the senses, points to fine 
weather in the midst of moist clouds and drenching rain.’” 


The logic of a woman who, says Mr. Mallock, in propounding a 
philosophy of the non-existence of matter, accepts the quicksilver 
in the barometer as a reality which rebukes materialistic vision, 
calls fornocomment. Yetthe fact remains that men and women 
among the most highly educated classes in England and America 
are in growing numbers professing themselves serious believers 
in the doctrines of this woman. 











FOREIGN TOPICS. 


WHAT THE WORLD ABROAD HEARS FROM 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


ere there do not seem to be any regular war corre- 
spondents of European papers with the American forces at 
Manila, that species of journalism being represented entirely by 
the reporters of American papers. Letters from private individ- 
uals, however, find their way into print. They all agree that the 
only and all-sufficient reason we have for forcing the Filipinos to 
submit to the rule of American officials in preference to their own 
is our superior strength, and that we can not attain our object 
until we have exterminated the civilized section of the Philippine 
inhabitants, the Tagales. There seems to be no doubt in the 
mind of any foreigner resident in the Philippines that the people 
there wanted peace with America, and would accept a protectorate 
which allows them to manage their own affairs; and it is pointed 
out that the Tagales established order at Iloilo as well as at the 
other coast towns attacked by the Americans. The determination 
of the Filipinos to resist subjection is described as much more 
general than we in the United States are willing tobelieve. The 
writer of a letter published in the Aurzer, Nuremberg, says: 





“The natives are very much embittered. The coast towns are 
laid in ruins by the Americans, and the conflagration caused by 
their bombardments are very destructive. The Filipinos have 
over a hundred American prisoners in their power. If these are 
shot, the Americans need not complain, for people are shot by 
them on the mere suspicion of sympathizing with therebels. Cer- 
tain it is that the most deadly feud exists now between the two 
nations, for the Malays do not easily forgive.” 


Professor Blumentritt, who is still in communication with the 
Filipinos, writes as follows in the Vosszsche Zeitung, Berlin: 
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“The Americans certainly are themselves responsible for their 
troubles. They failed to know their own mind, incredible as it 
may seem, and the Filipinos were neither told what to expect 
nor consulted. The Filipinos are certainly underrated. They 
have a government, and it has shown great moderation. With 
great difficulty they maintained friendly relations, evacuating 
parts of Manila stormed by them, even at the risk of exciting the 
suspicions of their own men. The Filipino press demanded in- 
dependence, but its tone was free from that nastiness which, for 
instance, characterizes the American jingo papers when referring 
to Germany. Wisdom, moderation, caution were on the side of 
the Filipinos, ignorance and indiscretion on the part of the Ameri- 
cans. So sure are the latter of having obtained territory which 
they may exploit without the slightest consideration for its inhabi- 
tants, that the very Philippine commission is only an agent of the 
trusts. These hopes of exploitation will not be realized. The 
Filipinos are anything but meek little lambs to be shorn at the 
pleasure of the purchaser. Instead of peace and prosperity, the 
American occupation means destruction of commerce and perpet- 
ual war. ‘That is the humor of it.” 


On the other hand, von Brandt, German ex-minister to China, 
points out that the Filipinos will find it very difficult to oust the 
Americans. “The Americans, ” he writes in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, “are much more energetic and much less considerate than 
the Spaniards, as their treatment of the American Indians shows. 
One need only think of the fate of the civilized Cherokees, who 
were driven out of their territory because the Americans wanted 
it. The time will come when the Filipinos will wish back the 
Spaniards.” The English already complain of the destruction of 
their trade. “No good will come of trying to force the situation,” 
writes a British naval surgeon to the London OxZ/ook, “as the 
chief towns are mainly occupied by English, and nearly the whole 
of the trade of the Philippines is English. The rebels will fight 
to the end, but to level the chief sea towns will do no harm to 
them and every harm to the English who occupy them.” The 
Hongkong correspondent of the same paper says: 


“The Filipinos actually conquered the islands from Spain, and 
drove the remaining Spanish troops into Manila, when they 
hemmed them in, and practically handed them over to the United 
States troops and fleet. The natives could have finished up the 
war themselves, but acted in this latter part of the campaign with 
their American allies, who, they claim, came to give them their 
freedom. After Manila was caftured—which was done fro 
jorma—by the United States troops, the natives naturally looked 
for some recognition at the hands of the Americans, but found to 
their surprise that it was not forthcoming. They were utterly 
ignored, and thus the first seeds of distrust of the United States 
were sown.” 


The correspondent hopes that “‘in the interest of trade (which 
will be disorganized), no war of extermination will take place.” 
The Hongkong 7elegraph says: 


“The Filipinos having risen against the Americans, the United 
States are placed in even a worse position than that occupied by 
Spain prior to the outbreak of the war. They have, it is true, 
taken over the islands from Spain, but, in a sense, they were not 
Spain’s to sell, for the Filipinos, in the interim between the sign- 
ing of the protocol and the ratification of the Treaty of Peace, 
have successfully dealt the deathblow to Spanish authority in the 
Philippines and have obtained command of practically the whole 
country with the exception of Manila and Cavite. . . . This con- 
quest of the Spaniards has not, it appears, been accomplished by 
the Filipinos on behalf of the United States.” 


Some Japanese suggest mediation such as was offered by the 
United States to Spain and Cuba before the Spanish-American 
War, and for the same reasons. The Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo 
expresses itself, in the main, as follows: 


As a friendly power, whose trade is destroyed in the Philip- 
pines, and in consideration of the fact that the disturbance of a 
long struggle takes place before Japan’s very door, the Govern- 
ment of the Mikado should mediate between the warring parties, 
especially as such mediation would be entirely unselfish and re- 
move the distrust with which the people of Japan are regarded. 
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The Filipinos do not aim at complete independence, and the 
Americans do not wish to conquer them entirely, according to 
their own showing; all that is necessary is to point out the 
“golden middle,” and Japan is well qualified to do so. 

The £foca, Madrid, wonders what keeps the Americans from 
conquering the Philippines. ‘They have more troops at hand 
than Spain ever had, they are not hampered by foreign interfer- 
ence, they are opposed only by a few adventurers, as they claim, 
yet they are not as successful as the Spaniards, who had to fight 
the United States and their own colonies at the same time.”— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 





THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 


HE German Government acknowledges that Consul Rose 
acted in violation of the Berlin Treaty when he prevented 
Chief Justice Chambers from holding court; but Germany insists 
that Mr. Chambers himself was the cause of all the trouble in 
Samoa, and that, unless he is recalled, Consul Rose will remain. 
The Germans in Samoa, who greatly preponderate, not only in 
point of numbers but in wealth and influence, object very 
strongly to British or American rule, and tie German Govern- 
ment can not afford toignore them. Meanwhile, until Dr. Solf, 
the new president of the Apia municipal council, has arrived at 
his post, Mataafa remains king. The overwhelming majority are 
on his side, despite the fact that the English missionaries prom- 
ised British protection to all who would join their candidate, 
Tanu. Mataafa, according to the correspondent of the Kdlnische 
Zeitung, Cologne, has done anything but merit dethronement. 
This correspondent says: 


“The Mataafa party had promised that no white man would be 
touched if they minded their own business. The captain of the 
British ship Porfozse nevertheless threatened to take part in the 
fray if the natives approached the English missions, The 
Samoans, however, took the advice of the Germans and did not 
give the English the opportunity they desired. No white man 
has been interfered with, and it has not been necessary to land 
an armed detachment from the German ship. ‘The German sailors 
came ashore on leave unarmed as usual; the English have an 
armed force—forty-two men—at their consulate, and their sailors 
are refused leave to go on shore.” 


The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“The representatives of the three treaty powers will settle the 
matter probably in Washington. It is certain, however, that a 
one-sided settlement will not be tolerated by Germany. For all 
his politeness, von Biilow is firm on this point. If Germany is to 
subject her officials to an inquiry, Great Britain and the United 
States must do the same.” 


The 7agedb/att, Berlin, says Mr. Chambers must be made to 
explain his extraordinary conduct, especially for his pretending 
to force the choice of the English missionaries upon the Samoans 
under pretense of guarding the interests of Germany, while op- 
posing the Germans and seeking to create an agitation which is to 
end in the Americans making a present of their interest to Great 
Britain. The Dresdener Nachrichten is pleased to find that the 
German-Americans, who demand justice for the Filipinos, also 
expect the people of their own race to be treated fairly. It is not, 
however, American prestige that has suffered most in Germany, 
but British prestige, as the American representatives in Samoa 
are regarded as mere tools in the hands of the astute English. 
The Kolonial Zeitung says: 


“The careful and conciliating, yet firm and patriotic, policy of 
the imperial Government does not permit us to doubt that Ger- 
many will ultimately be the gainer from an affair in which Ger- 
man officials have been accused, and accused unjustly, perhaps. 
The systematic lying of English and American journalists will 
not be permitted to create trouble between two powers which 
have no reason to become estranged.” 
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The Neuesten Nachrichten, Berlin, believes that Great Britain 
will find it very difficult to explain away her attitude when she 
endeavors to obtain concessions from Germany, and adds: 


“In this Samoan question Great Britain uses the same tactics 
with regard to the United States and Germany which she has 


used toward France and Germany. Bismarck has always clearly 


pointed out that England holds her own by the policy of divide et 
impera. Germany must remember this, and be careful to stand 
by Russia rather than England. German and English interests 
are more likely to clash than German and Russian interests.” 


The English press has already begun to drop Judge Chambers, 
and no more is heard of the necessity of purely British rule in 
Samoa. The London 77mes does not see how the United States 
can refuse to dismiss Chambers, especially after that famous 
letter. Zhe Outlook, perhaps the most chauvinistic weekly in 
Engiand, says: 


“The excellent relations which exist between Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany elsewhere in the world are the best 
guaranty that the divergence of interests at Samoa, where all three 
meet but do not mix, will not be allowed to imperil peace. The 
state of things which began early in January over the election of 
a new king can only be described as anarchy, in which the an- 
archists are the representatives of the three great powers. How 
to secure good government in these islands is a problem which 
the combined statesmanship of London, Berlin, and Washington 
has yet to solve. At present they have secured an armed truce, 
and no more.” 


The Auckland, New Zealand, News thinks that, under the 
present convention, Judge Chambers’s decision, be it just or un- 
just, must be carried out, and regards a modification of the treaty 
necessary. It says: 

“It is stated that the difficulty has been settled on the basis of 
the maintenance of the convention. But the carrying out of the 
convention means the placing of Malietoa on the throne in pursu- 
ance of the decision of the chief justice delivered under its provi- 
sions. Are the treaty powers to Jand a force and drive Mataafa 
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and his people out of Apia? This would involve the maintenance 
of a force there to prevent any attack. Besides, it must be clear 
to all that ‘the maintenance of the convention’ means the risk of 
the recurrence of such events as we have just had, and the pre- 
vention of any progress for Samoa. An earnest attempt should 
be made to solve the difficulty in some other way.”— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 





INTERNATIONAL ESPIONAGE. 


EARLY all European countries are subject to the spy scare. 
France mutters something about the British Secret Service, 
whose mythical agents are glorified in English Sunday papers and 
“penny dreadfuls” as patriotic gentlemen engaged in a danger- 
ous and difficult task. English papers complain of the dishonor- 
able conduct of the Russians who endeavor to discover the weak- 
nesses of British armaments by unfair means. The Germans 
profess to notice an increase in the number of French and Russian 
beauties of doubtful reputation who draw Prussian officers into 
the maelstrom of rouge ef nozr to obtain military secrets from the 
ruined gamblers. Considering Russian spies in England, 7he 
Morning Post, London, says: 


“We know that a party of Russian officers of high rank and of 
semi-English nationality (more shame to them) have quite re- 
cently visited England on a secret mission to acquire information, 
charts, and plans, relative to English and other concessions both 
in Persia and Arabia, to study railroad plans, to visit Paris in 
order to raise a large loan and to obtain French support, where- 
upon they will build a gigantic railway through Russia, Turke- 
stan, Persia, and Arabia to the Red Sea, where a naval station will 
be established. Are Englishmen contemptibly apathetic, are they 
culpably ignorant, or is it a case of ‘Quos deus vult perdere prius 
dementat'? Whether we are Jacobites or Hanoverians, Roman- 
ists or Protestants, let us unite in putting our foot down upon 
Russia’s brazen-faced impudence and tyranny. . . . If the morals 
of England, France, and America have been undermined (and 
nobody out of Bedlam can assume to the contrary), we have to 
thank Russia’s agents and spies and their diabolical methods.” 


The French are no less convinced that his satanic majesty of 
the nether regions has his terrestrial headquarters in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, whence he sends out his agents. The Pe/zt 
Journal, Paris, says: 


“For years the French ports have been under foreign surveil- 
lance. The methods are simple enough. Under pretense of 
watching for criminals coming from England, a number of Brit- 
ish detectives have been settled in France. They are received 
everywhere, and see things which are hidden from the view of 
simple French citizens. Ostensibly the British detective is on the 
lookout for pickpockets; in reality he is a well-paid spy, and the 
information obtained by him must hurt the French navy im- 
mensely in case of a war, especially as these spies have every- 
where engaged agents who belong to neutral nations and can 
not be expelled from France. The same system of espionage is 
carried on in Belgium, Holland, and Germany. In Germany, 
however, the English spies are watched and the authorities are 
not half so obliging to them as the French.” 


The German general staff profess to attach little value to secret- 
service espionage, and the maxim of Frederick the Great that 
ability and training are worth more than all secret armaments is 
quoted in support of this attitude. The chief objection to the 
foreign spy is not that he would discover much, but that he often 
ruins promising young officers in the hope of discovering some- 
thing. How doubtful is the value of the information obtained by 
secret-service agents is illustrated by the reminiscences of an oc- 


casional French spy who descr‘bes his experiences as follows in 
the Journa/, Vienna: 


“Shortly after the Franco-German War, when France still hoped 
for speedy revenge, the French general staff maintained a com- 
plicated system of espionage in Germany, but the information 
obtained was of little value. The Poles then living in Germany 
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sided with France end formed a secret-service bureau, headed by 
the poet Kraszewski. A young Austrian, poor but of exceedingly 
good connection, was approached by Kraszewsk: to obtain infor- 
mation. The young man hardly understood what was required 
of him and told his best friend, a German actor, about the matter, 
introducing him to the Polish agent. The upshot was that both 
were engaged to obtain information. On second thought, how- 
ever, they were frightened at the risk they ran, and told von 
Madia, the chief of the Berlin police, of their engagement; von 
Madia told Bismarck. ‘Fine!’ said the Iron Chancellor, ‘the 
French shall have all the information they want.’ Plans were 
supplied the young men, who lived like lords with French money, 
for the French officers were not slow in discovering that the in- 
formation obtained was prepared by officers of high intelligence. 
And so it was, but intentionally falsified. ‘We made money in 
this way until 1884, when Kraszewski was arrested, but not 
through us. No doubt, however, the French continue to receive 
such dossiers. Much good will it do them !’”"— 7rans/lations made 
Jor Tue Literary DiGEst. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN THE FAR EAST. 


HE Shanghai and Hongkong Bank, having obtained the 
concession for connecting Tientsin, Shanhaikwan, and 
New-chwang by rail, invited capitalists in England to subscribe. 
To guarantee that the venture would be a paying one, it was to be 
under the protection of the British Government. Nobody seemed 
to know exactly to what extent Great Britain would exercise this 
protectorate, and as Russia is already pretty firmly established in 
Northern China, she warned the Chinese Government that no in- 
fringement of her own interests would be tolerated. The result 
was that the rights of the shareholders in the concession have 
been more clearly defined. The road is to be built for a mort- 
gage on its earnings south of the Great Wall, and a British en- 
gineer and accountant is to control it. To this, it seems, the 
Russian Government has now consented, and the fact is com- 
mented on by the British press as a great victory over Russia. 
The St. James's Gazette, London, says: 


“Lord Charles Beresford has told us that the main point in the 
present situation is that China is afraid of Russia and is not afraid 
of us. That is a situation that must be changed if we are to 
maintain our position in the East. Russia will keep her pledges 
then, when she finds that breaking them means war; and when 
that fact has been impressed on Russia we shall find no difficulty 
whatever in keeping China to her ‘ binding engagements. ’” 


The Scotsman, Glasgow, thinks Russia deserves to be beaten, 


because Russia’s policy is a very selfish one. The paper adds: 


“The most irritating and disturbing aspect of Russia's policy 
at Peking is that while promoting Russian interests, often to the 
detriment of the interests of China, she has set herself systemati- 
cally to oppose and prevent other nations, and more particularly 
the British, from obtaining their share of the commercial privi- 
leges which China was prepared to grant. . . . The occasion has 
fairly arisen for warning China of the consequences of making 
itself the tool of a designing neighbor in doing injury to British 
trade and rights, and also for recalling to the notice of the Tsung 
li-Yamen the message conveyed to it by Lord Salisbury in the 
summer of 1898. Sir Claude MacDonald was then instructed ‘to 
inform the Chinese Government that Her Majesty’s Government 
will support them in resisting any power which commits an act of 
aggression on China on account of China having granted permis- 
sion to make or support any railway or public work to a British 
subject.’ ” 


The London Sfeaker admits that such railroad concessions 


sometimes are abused. It says: 


“But the Russian contention is that control of the earnings im- 
plies control of the line, and that the appointment of an English 
engineer and accountant will make the control effective. ‘Ihe 


practise of building railways entirely out of the proceeds of 4 
mortgage on their prospective value, familiar in the United States, 
is perhaps still a little strange to European financiers. 


No doubt 
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in America it has frequently resulted in foreclosure and sale: and 
it must be difficult for the officials of a bureaucratic country to 
realize that ownership by British investors does not necessarily 
imply control by the British Government. The fact that the 
British Government followed British investors into Egypt and 
stayed there is quite enough for Continental observers; the fact 
that the French Government went with it and withdrew is ignored. 
So is the circumstance that Egypt is on the road to India, and 
Manchuria to nowhere.” 


The Morning Advertiser thinks there is not much to exult 
over. It says: 


‘““We may rest assured that we have not even now heard the 
last of their comments upon the stipulations of the contract made 
with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and that in some form 
or other obstacles will from time to time be thrown in the way of 
the complete execution of the plans. It is not in the nature of 
thisgs that Russia should tamely acquiesce in the construction 
by British capital and engineering skill of a railway which is to 
traverse territory on which she has, to all intents and purposes, 
made good her hold.” 


Most British papers agree in saying that British threats have 
produced the desired effect, especially the warlike and menacing 
attitude of the people and press in England. There are, how- 
ever, some notable exceptions, papers which say that it is not 
wise to taunt a country like Russia. Zhe Dazly Graphic re- 
marks: 


“There would be nothing more to say about the happily settled 
New-chwang dispute were it not that some newspapers, which 
ought to know better, are already trying to make out that besides 
being a great triumph for British diplomacy, it is a humiliation for 
Russia, ‘Russia backs down in China’ ; ‘ Russia gives way to Eng- 
land.’ Theseand similar lines were placarded by certain evening 
newspapers all over London to the confusion of every decent per- 
son who believes in the dignity of the English press and its gen- 
eral superiority over its foreign rivals. Exultation of this kind is 
not only vulgar, it is also stupid. In social intercourse such a 
breach of good manners would nowhere be tolerated. Why should 
it be allowed in the journalistic treatment of political questions? 
It is stupid because, in the first place, the Yellow authors of this 
sort of swagger always incur the risk of afterward finding that 
there is not much to crow over, and, in the second place, it causes 
pain and irritation which is not unlikely to show itself in fresh 
difficulties.” 


Russia’s protest was very mild; it was only verbal—from the 
Russian agent to the T'sung-li-Yamen; it was not confirmed in 
writing, and was not likely to be soconfirmed. All this was ad- 
mitted officially in the British House of Commons, hence 7he 
Daily Chronicle believes that too much importance is attached to 
the matter. It says: 


“ es 


he papers translated this into the flaming announcement, 
‘Russia Backs Down!’ a sentiment neither accurate in itself nor 
calculated to abet the amity of nations. ‘The truth is that we do 
not know either what Russia did at first, or what she has done 
Since, and our ignorance is precisely what the Foreign Office 
desires. Meanwhile, the Government’s original and incredible 
blunder remains unexplained, and we suppose inexplicable—the 
blunder, namely, of permitting its name and authority to be an- 
nounced first in a paid advertisement of a loan prospectus, and of 
having failed to confer with Russia beforehand upon a line of 
action which, as every child in Eastern affairs would know, ran 


counter to her previous plans and the engagements she had forced 
from China.” 


As a matter of fact, the Russians profess to attach little impor- 
tance to the “temper of the British people” or the “tone of the 
British press.” The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, expresses 
itself to the following effect : 


The British Government has given up the hope of regaining 
that monopoly of influence it once held in the far East, and it is 
now conceded even in Parliament that other nations have a right 
todo good business. Great Britain will endeavor to act in full 
accord with Russia. We do not entertain much confidence in the 
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sincerity of the declarations of British statesmen, but in this case 
it is to their advantage to act loyally. Chamberlain, Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and consorts have not yet taken root so much that sensi- 
ble Englishmen fail to see that opposition to Russia would be 
fatal. 


Certainly Russia has established her authority quite as firmly 
in Manchuria as Great Britain has established hers in her Indian 
vassal states. The Ost-Aszatische Lloyd, Shanghai, says: 


“Manchuria, the ancient home of the present rulers of China, is 
practically a Russian province. At every important point Rus- 
sian garrisons are found, and small Cossack detachments are 
quartered in the villages. All along the Great Wall Russian bat- 
talions are stationed, and Russian engineers convert the roads into 
highways for the use of an army. ‘The Cossacks everywhere —‘s- 
play a curious little banner: A three-cornered flag in the Russian 
colors, with a green dragon in the center. This is done to hide 
from the natives that they have really changed their masters.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





THE DESECRATION OF THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 


aan the British troops in the Sudan plundered wholesale at 

Omdurman is not likely. A German eye-witness remarks 
“there was nothing to steal.” The charge of shooting helpless 
natives of both sexes for the purpose of reducing their number 
can not be substantiated. The destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb 
and the burning of his body, however, have made quite a stir. 
The matter has been mentioned in the British Parliament, and 
Mr. Redmond gave notice that he would oppose the grant of 
$150,000 to Lord Kitchener. The facts, according to the London 
Daily News, are as follows: 


A few days after the majority of the troops and the war corre- 
spondents had been sent off, the tomb was opened, in the pres- 
ence of Lord Kitchener, by Major Gordon and a squad of native 
troops. The body was well preserved, the face had the appear- 
ance of life. The body was sent on board a gunboat, where it 
was burned, and the ashes thrown into the Nile. Major Gordon 
preserved the head, however, to present it tothe Royal College 
of Surgeons. The tomb was then destroyed with guncotton. 
The excuses offered by the British authorities are: (1.) That the 
tomb was already damaged during the battle; (2,) that many 
Mohammedans did not believe the Mahdi buried, but thought he 
went to heaven bodily; (3.) the Khalifa preached pilgrimage to 
the Mahdi’s tomb; it became a kind of Mecca, and strengthened 
Moslem fanaticism and superstition. 


The majority of British papers accept these reasons as suffi- 
cient. Zhe Standard, London, says: 


“Every one will admit the force of the inducement. No doubt 
the fanatical Arabs are not susceptible to the considerations which 
would affect the Western intelligence. The fact that we are mas- 
ters of the soil in which the Mahdi was entombed might, accord- 
ing to European ways of thought, refute once for all pretensions 


which were based on an arrogant assertion of a divine mission 


and invincible power. But if the spot became acenter of Moslem 
pilgrimage, it might, in spite of logic—keep the flame of fanati- 
cism alive. To dishonor the dead chief was therefore regarded 
as the only absolutely decisive mode of destroying the baneful 
prestige of his cause.” 


The Globe says: 


“It is natural, of course, that Mr. W. Redmond should plunge 
into hysterics over what he calls ‘the outrageous desecration of 
the Mahdi’s tomb.’ If our memory may be trusted, a favorite 
shout among disloyal Irishmen was at one time, *‘ Hurrah for the 
Mahdi!’ and that, too, after Gordon’s death. But it is a matter 
for surprise that some of our morning contemporaries should 
affect to disapprove of so necessary an act.” 


Most Continental papers merely record the facts as reported in 


the English press. ‘Comment is hardly necessary,” says the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zettung. ‘‘ What we would like to know,” remarks 


the Echo, Berlin, “is what the English papers would have said if 
any but British officers had thought such a measure necessary.” 
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Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, U. S. Senator from Virginia, 
June 30, 1852, ‘‘ This land is full of the monuments of his 
genius. His memory is as imperishable as American history 
itself, for he was one of those who made it.” 


Hon. Walter Brooke, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, 
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City, June 30, 1852. ‘‘‘ I had rather be right than be Presi- 
dent’ was Mr, Clay’s sublime reply when pressed to refrain 
from some measure that would mar his popularity. These 
lofty words were a clew to his whole character—the secret of 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Lyon sends from Hiogo, Japan, a copy of 
astatement of the superintendent of customs of 
the port, to the effect that the importsand exports 
together for the year 1898 were valued at 198,253,- 
ooo yen ($99,126,000), against 162,149,000 yen ($81,074,- 
500) in 1897. The imports represented 138,133,000 
yen ($69,066,500) in 1898 and 110,741,000 yen ($55,- 
370,500) in 1897. The exports for the two years 
were 60,119,000 yen ($30,059,500) and 51,408,000 yen 
($25,704,000), respectively. Mr. Lyon also trans- 
mitsaclipping from the Kobé Chronicle, an Engiish 
newspaper published at that port, stating that 
the commerce of Hiogo (Kobé) during the year 
1898 was almost 7,000,000 yen ($3,500,coo) in excess 
of that of Yokohama, thus making Hiogo the lead- 
ing commercial port in Japan, althothe exports 
do not equal those of Yokohama. 


Consul Jackson writes from La Rochelle that 
there have been several demands for American 
bicycles at this consulate. This should be of par- 
ticular interest to those makers of cycles who 
have no agents at Paris. Wheels with chains 
which could sell for $40 to $350, and chainless that 
could be put on sale for $70 to $80, would doubt- 
less find a good market here, 


Consul Smith, of Moscow, writes that the city 
council of Moscow has made known that it will 
publish in Russian and foreign newspapers a 
statement, advising all contractors who are de- 
sirous of bidding for the construction of electric 
railroads in the city to make applications to the 
city council not later than the 12th of April. The 
sum of 750 roubles ($375) must accompany each 
application. The council will give all parties pre- 
senting applications the terms and conditions of 
the concessions, with all necessary drawings and 
Statistics as to the working of the tramways in 
Moscow for the past five years, profits of the dif- 
ferent localities, list of lines existing, and approxi- 
mate prices for making out the estimates. For 
foreign bidders, there will be issued copies of the 
contracts printed in foreign languages, which will 
be sent on demand to all electrical companies. 
Copies will be sold to all applicants desiring par- 
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A New Digestive Principle 


The leading medical journals of the world have lately been devoting much space 


sion is the following from the Medical Times, New York : 


‘“‘In these days of progress it is gratifying to know that cases of amylaceous (é.¢., starchy) 
indigestion which have so frequently baffled us can now be treated with a reasonable hope of 
For years we have been looking for a diastase (7.c., starch digester) more potent 
It remained for Mr. Takamine, a Japanese chem- 
In this product, 
Taka-Diastase, we have what the profession has so long desired, 
and it is therefore not remarkable that many of the best 
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ticulars of the contract to be issued. The date of 
presenting the final tenders will be October 1, 1899. 


Mr. Theodore Mertens, in charge of the United 
States consular agency at Valencia, Spain, writes: 

“The great demand for wheat in this country 
and the present low price of this article in the 
United States, offer a rare opportunity to our 
grain-exporting merchants to sell large quantities 
to Spain until her own crops are ready for market. 
A steamer cargo of 4,000 tons of red winter wheat 
has just arrived here from New York, which has 
proved entirely satisfactory in quality, and im- 
porters are willing to receive more during the 
winter or spring. The price seems to compare 
favorably with that of Russian wheat (the kind 
generally imported here when there is a demand 
for foreign wheat), altho American wheat pays 20 
per cent. higher duties than grain from countries 
which have a commercial treaty with Spain. 
This is the first direct shipment from the United 
States to this port since the war.” 
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Current Events. 








Monday, March 27. 


—General Otis cables that General McArthur’s 
division has captured the town of Maliloa in 
the Philippines. 

—Governor Roosevelt, of New York, in a mes- 
sage to the legislature, recommends the appoint- 
ment of a joint legislative commission to investi- 
gate the taxation of public franchises held by 
eee, 

—The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company increases its capital stock from $25,000,- 
000 tO $75,000,000, 

—The Great Northern Railroad Company of 


an American company. 
—The Anglo-French Convention, with refer- 
ence to Africa, is presented in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


Tuesday, March 28 


The American advance in Luzon continues ; the 
Filipinos burn the town of Bulacan, 
—An independent postal service is established 
for Cuba, military post-offices being discontinued. 
—The Missouri House of Representatives passes 
a bill classing slot machines as “gambling de- 
vices.” 
—In response to German representations regard- 
ing Samoa, the Washington Government declares 
its intention to uphold the Berlin treaty. 


Wednesday, March 29. 


—Advises from Apia, Samoa, declare that Amer- 
ican and English war-ships, on March 15, bom- 
barded the forces and towns of Mataafa,. 
—Ex-Senator George Gray, of Delaware, is ap- 
pointed United States Judge for the Third Circuit. 
—General Kagan testifies before the Army 
Beef Court of Inquiry. 
—The Spanish Government establishes a credit 
for the payment, on April 1, of the interest on the 
Cuban debt. 


Thursday, March 30. 


—General McArthur captures Malolos, the 
seat of the Filipino insurgent government. 
—Conferences on the Samoan situation be- 
tween the President, Secretary of State, and the 
Op wes of England and Germany, are 
neld in Washington. 











“CUSHING” IN A NUTSHELL. 


Parlimentary law ever made. 

Added to the book area Model 
Constitution and set of By- 
Laws, so drafted that they may 
be mod fied to suit any character 
of organization. Size, 434xzk& 
inches. Bound in flexible cloth, 
25 cts.; Russia leather, 35 
cts., postpaid. 


Send for our free descrip- 


tive catalogue of new 
and popular books on Electricity, Mechanics, Educational 
Self-Helps, etc. 

THE CHISWICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 119. 23 Duane St., New York, 








*98 MODELS $9 to $16. 
\ Shopworn and second 
hand wheels, good as 
new, $3 to $10. NEW 
99 MODELS $1 1 to $30. 
Great faetory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on ap- 
7 proval and trial without a 

, = EARN A BiGyCL 
sro tne tg teak town gone a Mie, ‘e 

Rider it in eac 

iairetnee that. Write at once for our special offer. 
J. M. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Tl. 





This is the handiest book of 


Friday, March 31. 


—It is announced that the American, British, and 
German governments have present agreed on 
the appointment of a Joint High Commission, 
which shall have extreme authority to adjust 
difficulties in Samoa, 

—General McArthur’s division occupies the 
town of Malolos. 

—The British steamer S¢e//a. Southampton to 
Guernsey, is wrecked inthe British Channel, 
and seventy lives are lost. 

—German troops are landed at I-Chau, and an 
increase of German territory in China is ex- 
pected. 

—Thirty thousand Spanish reserves have been 
called out to guard against a threatened Carlist 
uprising. 


Saturday, April 1. 


—Ex-President Harrison and_ Ex-Secretary 
Tracy are appointed counsel for Venezuela be- 
fore the international arbitration court to meet in 
Paris on May 2s. 


There is but one good 





Great Britain orders twenty locomotives from | 
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RALSTON STILL 


A delight to every woman’s heart. Supplies the table with an abundance 
pure water, sterilized and aerated by a new process, and absolutely 
free from all germs of disease, poisonous gases, and old-age matter. 
the most infected water without trouble or expense by utilizing the waste heat 
_ of the kitchen vange, No larger than a tea-kettle, and as easily cleaned. New 
at 


Purifies 


est improvements, plated finish, etc., only $10. Guaran- 


teed the best in the world—best in workmanship and construction, easiest to 
operate, and with the largest capacity per hour. 
returned at our expense. 


Officially Adopted by the Ralston Health Club 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at Omaha Exposition 
Extensively Used by the U. S. Government 

Over «1,000 Testimonials from Satistied Purchasers 


Unscrupulous imitators of the Ratston Stitt, claiming double capacity, 
adoption by the Government, etc., and who are seeking to deceive the public b 
a pretended $1,000 challenge, will bear investigation. Send for booklet ‘1 
list of dealers, and other interesting printed matter. 


If found otherwise may be 
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cey”’? desk No. 
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Sreight prepaid a 
sent “On A 
proval,”’ to - 
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expense if not @ 
—- the Em 
stroll-topdesk 
ever soldat the price, PATENT APPLIED FOR 
MADE of selected oak. Hasclosed back, quartereu oak 
front, 22 pigeonholes, 9 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2sma!! 
drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 
arm rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould and 8 
complete letter files, dust-proof, and under lock and 
key. This desk has a good —- finish, and froma 
dealer will cost $28 to $35. Catalogue No. 2. 
H to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and North of 
South Carolina, (Points below on an equal basis, ) 


Write for our complete Catalogue, 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 
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ishtier than the sword but 
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ontiy useless it 1s 
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by using good ink 
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better than 
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make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 

You want the Index. 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





is the only 
newspap 


to be little, 
every week all the history-making news of the world, i 
telligently digested and logically classified, for busy reade: 
It is unbiased, clean, bright, comprehensive. Itis a tin 
Saver, not a time-waster. 
It is the newspaper for your home. Send us 25 cents 


and we will send you The Pathfinder 13 weeks on pro- 
bation, Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Pathfinder, D. C. 


; big enoug 
It is the first and only paper presenti: 


Itis the antithesis of the da 





Vol. XVIII., No. 14] 


—A new agreement as to wages and hours is 
signed by the telegraphers and officials of the 
Union Pacific system. 

—It is reported from Juneau, Alaska, that six- 
teen Kentucky prospectors have been murdered 
and robbed by Indians. 

—The spring session of the Mexican congress 
is s by President Diaz at Mexico City. 

—The Cuban Military Assembly decides to 
pa dissolution. 

—A Parisian is shot and killed by a man who 
mistook him for President Loubet. 


Sunday, April 2, 


—Rear-Admiral C. C. Carpenter dies in 
Boston. 

—A serious conflict between Turkish and 
Bulgarian guards occurs on the Bulgarian fron- 
tier. 

—Itis vg etre that the British and Italian gov- 
ernments have reached an agreement by which 
Italian occupation of San-Mun Bay, China, 
will take place April 2s. 

—General Gomez, in a letter to his wife, gives 
his version of his differences with the Cuban mili- 
tary assembly. 








Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, %4 and 1 1b. tins. 

“| Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone &t., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 














Catarrh... 


and the allied diseases gout, rheumatism and 
kidney troubles, are ai! largely due to reten- 
tion of uric acid in the system. Hence the 
value of a uric acid solvent and diuretic 
remedy which regulates and stimulates the 
action of the kidneys 


Tartarlithine... 


is largely prescribed by physicians for these 
compiaints. 
Mr. F. J. Morris, New York City, writes: 
am now 55 years old, and have had 
catarrh since I wasachild. I wasalsoaffected 
with rheumatic trouble. 1 knew enough of my 
case to believe that my catarrh was connected 
with the rheumatic condition, and as -your 
Tartarlithine was stated to be a specific for 
rheumatism! concluded totryit. After using 
one bottle my bronchial cough left me en- 
tirely, and the catarrhal secretion was con- 
siderably less. After the second bottle | find 
that Iam entirely free from catarrh. 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, , New York. 


SoL_e AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Box L Rochester, N. Y. 
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reeset — IN your experience with White Leau 
- Pit:sburgh. . 
DAVIS i have you ever been troubled with 
r Pittsburgh. : 
pra seat "ace cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
incinnati. 
sugeune faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
ATLANTIC ‘ ; 
BRADLEY in the use of White Lead ? 
KLYN r = 
porn sm New York. Never; and these conditions were never 
ULSTER known until the introduction of zinc white, 
UNION - . : ’ 
sovenens } ‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
piecing the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 
COLLIER a } A 
massovrr { whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 
annie —Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 
SOUTHERN Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
JOHN T. LEWIS e : BROS CO Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N.J 
MORLEY poet - By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM Salem, Mam. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


William St., New York. 





CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 363. 
B—R 3 Kt (K 2)—B 3ch Q—Q B 8, mate 
2 




















1. ——. — 3. be a 
K—Q4 K—B 3 
oeebee Q—K 8, mate 
2. ——_— — 
K—K 3 
Sonted Kt—Q 2, mate 
2. —————_ 3 —— . 
K—B 
sndwas Kt (K,)-B3dis.ch B—B sq, mate 
&, eee 3. — 
K—Q 6 K—Q7 


ocseee Q—Q 4, mate 


2. — pene 


K—B 5 
ansene Kt (K4) B3,ch Kt—Bs5, mate 


1, ———- 2, — —— 





KxR 
Saino Kt—Q 6, ch 
. 2. — D 
Kt—R 5 K—Q 4 (must) 


Other variations depend upon those given. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; C. F. Putney, 
Independence, Ia.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; 
the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; Prof. W. W. 
Smith, Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va.; 
A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; Dr. i M. Mueller, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; J. 
Reed, Pittsburg ; J; Dejung, vr Rhinelander, 
Wis.; M. Stivers, Bluefield, W. a. 

Comments: “Rather difficult, and a good prob- 
lem "—M. W. H.; “It took a long search to find the 
clew to the maze”—I. W. B.; “A very skilful 
composition "—C. R. O.; “The right track not eas- 
ily found "—C, F. P.; “A splendid problem, amply 
repaying study "—F,. H.J.; “Remarkable on ao- 
count of Black K’s or freedom ”"—R. M. C.; 
“Hard enough ”—J. G. L.; “Hard to catch and 
harder to hold "—A. K. 

Several of our experts were caught by B—Q 6; 
the reply to which is Kt—R 5s. 


No. 364. 
Key-move, K—K sq. 
Solution received from M. W. H., I. W.B.,C.R 
i A 


Kt—B 4, mate 











O., . F. H.J..R.M.C., J. GL. W. W.S., 
A. K., T. M. M., W. W., J. R., J. D., M.S8.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; F.S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; | 


the Rev. J.S. Smith, Linneus, Mo.; L. Waterman, 
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MANY LETTERS 


are received daily from all parts 
of the country highly endorsing 
the pertect cereal food— 


f i 
\ 
| WHEATLET 
We append one: 

“After athorough test in my 
own family, I can hold up my 
hand and say on my soul that 
Wheatlet is the best cereal 
food in the World, and I feed 
my five children on it. 

E. C. HAZARD, 
Pres. Food Mfrs. Ass'n. N. Y., 

Your er keeps it, if not 
send us his name and your order ; 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN IIILLS COo., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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Insurance 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


Jk REMENTZ 


One-Piece Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint....... 
You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. Best for Ladies’ Shirt-Waists and Children’s 
Dresses. The Story of a Collar hutton gives all 


articulars, Postalusforit. All jewelers sell Krementz 
uttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 51 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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Tilton, N. H.; J, R. Hile, West Superior, Wis.; the 
Rev. H. W. Provence, Montgomery, Ala.; G. Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg, Man.; J. F., Port Perry, Can.; 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; T. 
R. Denison, Asheville, N. C.; the Rev. P. Read, Le 
Mars, Ia; F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H. 
Prof. E. G. Royce, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa.; W. K. Sawyer, Brandon, Vt.; Dr. G. W. 
Smith-Vaniz, Canton, Miss.; A. Kremer, Alexan- 
dria, Neb.; Dr. F. D. Haldeman, Ord, Neb.; M. F. 
Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; L. Jaen Franklin, Ky.; 

. T. Graves, Chicago; W. H. Philbin, Archibald, 

‘a.; Allan and Murray Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
Dr. W. E. Putnam, Whiting, Ind.; C, P. Dadant, 
Hamilton, Iil.; J. C. Y., Upper Montclair, N. J.; 

. E, Thrift, Madison C. H., Va.; Sinbad, Auburn- 

ale, Mass.; the Rev. A. J. Lee, Lake Mills, Ia.; 
I. W. Sabin, Schaller, Ia. 

Comments: “A very nice trick, but not hard to 
detect ”—M. W. H.; “An admirable piece of self- 
admiration”—I. W.B; “An old idea neatly illus- 
trated "—C. F. P.; Very easy, but very beautiful ” 
—F. H. J.; “Easy enough Ng G. L.; “Not a 
thoroughbred Pulitzer ”—A. ; “Pulitzer .gen- 
erously takes the poorest piece in the dish ”—F. S. 
F.; “Easy but perfect ”—J.S.S.; “Mr. P. shows a 
delightful modesty "—L. W.; “Should be Black to 
move and White to mate in one ”"—J. R. H.; “Very 
simple and obvious ”"—G. P. 


Prof. C. D. S. got 362. 


~ 


CONCERNING 36s. 


This problem is unsound as published, and the 
Editor can not fix it until he hears from-A Knight. 


Problem 369. 


BY THE LATE V. ARIANO, 
From The British Chess Magazine. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 

















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 370. 


By Max FEIGL AND O. NEMmo. 
Second Prize Hannover’schen Courter Tourney. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


1a 8 ee 
4 | 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 
The first-prize in this tourney is No. 346. It is 


somewhat remarkable that Ottmar Nemo assisted 
in composing both first and second prize-winners. 


‘How to Learn Chess. 
LEsson II. 
Several letters have been received asking for 


information concerning abbreviations, signs, and 
words used in Chess-notation. Some of these let- 
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ters come from foreigners who are familiar with 
the notation used in Germany and France, which 
differs from that used in England and the United 
States. The abbreviations are: K for King; Q 
for Queen ; B for Bishop; Kt for Knight ; R for Rook 
or Castle; P for Pawn; ch for check; dbl. ch. for 
double check; dis. ch for discovered ch.; e. £. for 
en passant (in passing). Thesignsare: —, “moves 
to” or “to”; X, “captures” or “takes”; o-o, “cas- 
tles”;-+, sometimes used forch. Signs of inter- 
rogation or exclamation, often seen in published 
games, have nothing to do with the notation ; a 
are used to call attention to moves as being good, 
or of a questionable character. Take the first 
moves of a game and interpret them according to 
instruction given above. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 White moves the K P to 
K’s 4th square. Black 
makes the same move. 
2.Kt—K B3 Kt—QB3 White moves his K Kt 
to K B 3. The reason 
that K B 3isindicated is 
that he can move his Q 
Kt to B 3, therefore, Kt 
-—K B 3 shows that it is 
the K Kt that is moved. 
Black moves Q Kt to B3. 
White moves his K B to 
Q Kt 5. There is no 
necessity so to indicate 
this move, as he can not 
move his Q B, and his 
K Bean not goto K Kt 5, 
Black plays K Kt—B 3. 
White moves his Q Pto 
’s 4th square. lack 
Knight takes White’s K 
P. It is necessary to 
indicate the P, because 
the Black Kt on QB 3 
could take White’s Q P. 
This is sufficient to show you how to read a 
game. In giving the solution of problems, we 
save space, by presenting the moves in the form 
of a fraction. hite’s moves are indicated by the 


3. B—Kt 5 Kt—B 3 


4 P=Q 4 Ktx KP 


numerator, Black’s by the denominator. ake 
problem 356: 
B—K 6 P(Kt), mate 
2, _, wee 
QxB 


This reads: 1. White B to K 6,Black Q takes B; 2. 
White P to K 8 becoming aKt, checkmate. Asthis 
is a good illustration of what we mean by check 
and checkmate, let us look at it again; When 
the White P becomes a Kt (and a P promoted to 
the 8th square can become any piece except aK 
and P), the Black K is theustennd: by the White B 
on B 8, and also by the newly made Kt; thisisa 
double check, #.e., check by two pieces at the same 
time. If it were checx by only the B, the Black 
Q could interpose on K a, or, if only by the Kt, the 
Black Q could capture the Kt. Thereis only one 
way to get out of “double check,” and that isto 
move the K. But,in this instance, the Black K 
can not move out of “double check,” for every 
square to which he can go is covered by a White 
piece ; hence, he is checkmated. 

Let us return to the scheme projected in our 
first lesson: In paragraph 4, we advised you to 
make yourself familiar with the fact that K and Q 
against K will always win, and that checkmate 
can be forced in few moves. 

5. Place a B on K Bsq, and the other BonQ B 
* You will observe that White’s K B is ona 
white square, and the Q B ona black square. 
Each of these move on the diagonal, and therefore 
can never get off the color on which they origi- 
nally sto The White K B will always beona 
White square, and the Q B, on a Black square. 
The Bishop moves ona diagonal any number of 
squares. F 

6. Puta White Kt on K Rsq. From this square 
the Kt has only two squares at his disposal: K 
Bzand K Kt3. Put the Kt on Kt sq, and you give 
him one more square, for he can now move to K 2, 
K B3,K R3. Put the Kt on B sq, and youadd an- 
other square, he can go toQ 2,K 3,K t3,R 2. If, how- 
ever, you place him on Ba, you increase his scope; 
by two squares, as he now reaches K R sq, K R 3, 
K Kt 4, K 4, Q 3, and Q sq. But if you place him 
out in the board, say on’K 4, he has eight squares 
to which he can go: K B6, Q6, K Kts, QBs, K 
Kt 3,Q B 3, Q 2, Bz. The Kt can jump over a 

iece, and is the only piece that has this privilege. 

ou must make yourself familiar with the Kt 
move, which is very singular and very powerful, 


Janowsky and Showalter. 


There two masters are playing another match 
of seven games up for $250 a side, and $100 offered 
by the Brooklyn Chess-Club. At the time of go- 
ing to press the score stands: Janowski, 1; Show- 
alter, 2; Draws, 1. 








Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,’ the fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 
escape from the rs of our wintry blasts via a semi- 
tropical route to the land that knows no winter. Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 
further particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 





Broadway, NewYork. 
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It would give us 
pleasure to send 
to such readers 
of this paper as 
are interested, a 
pamphlet show- 
ing the strength- 
saving value of 
ball bearings in 
typewriters. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
316 Broadway, New York. 
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Correct Pronunciation of 
Difficult Words 


| Dictionary of Latin Quota- 
tions 











Ons 


Pronouncing eee of 
es and Antigui- 
ies 
Pocket Classical Dictionary 
Dictionary of English Syn- 
onyms 
Above 5 books (size 54x34 inches. 
bound in flexible cloth, 25 cents each) 
Russia indexed, 50 cents each. Post- 
paid. Satisfaction pee or pur- 
chase price refunded. 


THE CHISWICK PUB. CO. 
21 & 23 Duane St., New York. 
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DON’T LOSE THE POINT 
of your pencil, Carry it = 

in the Im rovedW ash- 
burne Patent Pencil gt 
Helder. Fastens to 
ket or lapel of vest. 
rips firmly but don’t 
tear the fabric, Eyeglass 
Holder, with swivel 


hook, ually handy. 
By mail, 10c. each. Cata- 
logue of these and other novel- 
ties made with the Washburne 


Fasteners free for the asking. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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AIR BRU SH . Weare making and se Arelies 


est Art Tool in use. 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and save 
time. No studio complete with- 
outit. Circulars free. 


Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., 
\  & 


BY THE WAY 


Have you used the Kup? 
H. H. BAtiarD, 327, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 
AUTHOR literary work will be honestly 
and skilfully Revised, Corrected, or Criticised by 
EDITORIAL BUREAU. Send for circular V- 76 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

STICKS EVERYTHING! 


ECCOTINE NEVER LETS GO! 


Sold by druggists, department stores, etc 
or send stamps, 15 cts., for sample tube to 


U. 8S. Agent, 1015 Wool Exchange, New York- 
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THE GREATEST COMMENTARY 


FOR PREACHERS, TEACHERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS 


UNEXCELLED FOR TWO CENTURIES—ITS SUPREMACY EXTENDS OVER THE WORLD 


“Taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this Commentary may be said to combine more excellence than any other work 
of the kind which was ever written in any language.” —Archibald Alexander, D.D. 


Matthew Henry’s commentary has been a standard work for religious workers of all denominations throughout the world during two centuries. Many other commen- 


taries have been 


other work of the kind in any language is the opinion of judicious theologians everywhere. 


useful and valuable for all classes of religious workers. 


VERY LOW PRICE TO 
A CLUB OF 5,000 


in monthly instalments of $1.00. 


commentary and reference work. 


Pp will have nearly a year in which to 


Weare able to offer a rare opportunity to procure this famous and widely useful Bible 
ne If we can secure 5,000 acceptances to this advance and 
conditional offer we will supply this great work at one-third less than the regular 
cash price (which is $:8) and on the very easiest of terms. You will have to pay only 
$12 altogether an § 


: i L y it, but you will 
of the complete set of books while paying for them. Provide 


7 we can secure 5,000 advance orders we will supply this great commentary for $12—$2 down and the balance 
No money need be sent till we notify you that the requisite number of acceptances are secured. 


iven to the world since this one was first edited, but Matthew Henry’s has never been superseded. Thai it combines more points of advantage than any 
It is intended for the preacher and the layman, and it has everywhere proven 


ONLY $2 DOWN 
AND $i A MONTH 


ave use 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary Bible 


CLEAR AND CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT 


(1) Each chapter is summed up in its contents ; the 
sacred text inserted at large in distinct paragraphs 
(brevier type); and each paragraph (minion ty m is re- 
duced to its proper heads ; the sense given, and largely 
illustrated ; with practical remarks and observations, to 
which is added a valuable introductory essay. 


MARVELOUS SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL 


(-) In this great Commentary the preacher will find 
marvelous suggestive homiletic material. The contents 
of each chapter is suggestive of a homily on the same 
Matthew Henry is as quaint as he is unique in this 
particular, There is no one like him. 








ITS WONDERFUL SPIRITUALITY. 


(3) Great and undying as is his fame as an expositor, 
all this is relatively minor compared to that grander 


feature which give the work its perennial vigor: ITS | 


SPIRITUALITY! 
REMARKABLE FOR ITS PURITY 


(4) In Matthew Henry’s Commentary the absence of 
all critical exegetical matter sustains its purity, also its 
standing as the oldest and best available Bible Com- 
mentary for the use of preachers of all denominations, 
all who seek to derive the benefits obtainable from the 
Word of God. 


| The sanctified humor makes 
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CLEARNESS, CONSISTENCY, FULNESS 
(5) For expositional work this Commentary is simp] 
unrivaled. The clearness, consistency, and fulness 
is wonderful, and his style is most quaint and terse. 
attractive his every 
exposition. 


A TREASURE FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN. 


(6) It is a Commentary for all denominations, and 
suitable alike for the home or the pastor’s study. As 
a Bible Commentary for the multitude “it will endure 
for ages, because of its thorough evangelism, its lovel- 
ness, and its attractiveness,’”’ 
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Have You Read The New Voice : 


It is a choice and refined illustrated weekly, furnishing in each issue a tempting variety of fact, discussion, and fiction. Able writers 


furnish instructive articles on important 
ties on health, hygiene, fashion, and 
bravery and 
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ics of general interest. Well-known story-writers contribute stirring romance. Authori- 

Id topics give its readers the benefit of their ongert skill. Splendid stories of human 
, gathered from all over the globe and from almost every department of lif 

VOICE has clear and earnest obj 

mind, heart, and energy. It aims to be a paper of high ideals—an influence whi 


e, constitute an important feature of 
upon which it strives to concentrate its 
in addition to providing sprightly entertain- 


ment, shall continually strive for the brighter and better things in life. In form, quality of paper, beauty of illustration, and general 
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Recent Articles in THE NEW VOICE 


showing the scope and worth of the paper 
Kipling’s Worth to the World 


An analysis by Julian Hawthorne. Illustrace.. 


Zola and the Dreyfus Drama 


By Zola’s English Friend, who has him in hiding. 
lilustrated. 


Lincoln’s Prophetic Warning 
By John G. Nicolay, Private Secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Illustrated. 


Hero Stories 
Of William Lioyd Garrison 

By his son, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
Of Lord Wolseley 

By Edward Page Gaston. 
Of Henry George 

By his son, Henry George, Jr. 


An Hour with Lili Lehmann 


The great prima donna tells of her musical career 
and how she has achieved success. Illustrated. 


Senator Foraker on Oratory 


The el-quent Senator from Ohio chats about tie 
secrets of great oratory. Illustrated. 


Admiral Sampson 
and the American Jackie 


An illustrated interview with the Rear Admiral. 


The Story of a Traveled Horse 


An illustrated story by Hamlin Garland. 


The Culture of Microbes 


A scientific article by Ernest Ingersoll. [llus- 
trated. 


Cuba’s Heroines 


Iieroic Cuban women who have faced death, en- 
Sas dured imprisonment, and suffered privation for 
their country. Illustrated. 


Heartily Commended by Senator Depew, Julian Hawthorne, Bishop Foss, Dr. Payne, and Others 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew: ‘I read with interest THz New 
Voice. It is an excellent family paper.” 


Julian Hawthorne, New York City, writes: ‘‘ It gives me pleasure to 
say that I believe Tax New Voicz will be heard by many thousands, for it 
is wholesome, captivating, and edifying; its optimism is sound ; it helps 
people to have faith in the power of good to overcome evil; it shames the 
morbid and stimulates the weak ; and its tendency is to create higher types 
of manhood and womanhood. The reading of it leaves a good taste in the 
mouth, and makes one wish so to live that his own biography may deserve 
to appear among the Heroic Lives. ’’ 


Prof. Walter S. Davis, Department of History, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Ind., writes: ‘‘THE New Voice is a great improvement 
and a we'come visitor. The historical articles are of great value, and I 
make use of them in my high-school classes. Receutly in the general his- 
tory class, forexample, one of the pupils gave an excellent résumé of the 
article on Egyptian homes. Agoncillo’s statement was of great value to the 
debating club. Too much can not be said in praise of the high literary 
merit of Taz New Voice. Itis beautiful to look at, pure in tone, and ought 
to come to every home in America.” 
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The Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City, writes: ‘“‘Tae New Voice 
comes with a bright face and in most attractive form, while it still rings 
clear and true with the old familiar tones. May Tae New Voice preach 
temperance and righteousness even more effectively than has the old Voice, 
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The Rev, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘I congratulate 
Tue New Voice on its change of aspect and tone. It is a great improve- 
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Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, New York City, writes: ‘‘Let me 
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The Voice to Tut New Voice. The latter seems to me not only an enter- 
taining paper for the family, but a stimulating and ennobling one, whose 
wholesome influences have interest to make them effective. I greatly like 
your ‘ Hero Stories.’ ”’ 

William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Boston, Mass., writes: ‘I can say 
with sincerity that THe New Voice commends itself to me by its hand- 
some appearance and skilful make-up. Its purpose is high and its contents 
attractive. I am sure it will be a welcome family visitor wherever it goes.” 
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